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A REPLY TO A PESSIMIST. 


Written on reading a “‘ Proem ” in the February Number of the 
Fortnightly Review. 


I. 


A beautiful bright world! for ever young, 

And now with Wisdom grafted on thy Spring, 

Why do they slander thee with wailing tongue, 

And lose the wealth of thy long harvesting ? 

Why do they say that thou art old and sad, 

When, each fresh April, nightingales are glad, 
And, each returning May, paired misselthrushes sing ? 


Il. 


‘“‘ Stripped of our dreams”’! It is the sleeper then, 
And not the shadowy corridors of night, 

Fair visions have deserted. Hill and glen 

As haunted are with wonder and delight 

As when Endymion felt his eyelids kissed 

By the moist moon, and through the morning mist 

Foam-sandalled Venus flowered, immaculately white. 
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III. 


‘* No deities in sky, or sun, or moon! 

No nymphs in grove or hill, in sea or stream ”’! 

Why, I saw Artemis, this very noon, 

Slip through the wood, a momentary gleam, 

As satin as the sallow and as lithe, | 

And heard her eager sleuth-hounds baying blithe | 
Hard on the intruder’s heels, then rent Actzon’s scream. 


IV. 


“Dead”! Hamadryads frisk in every wood, 
In every pool elusive Naiads dwell ; 
Neptune’s dread voice, deep as when Troy still stood, 
Is stored for us in every murmuring shell. 
List! you will hear. But look, and you will find 
Iris in rainbow, Hermes in the wind, 

Delphi's inspiring fount in every wayside well. 


Vv. 


‘*No God! no Heaven”! The Gods you cannot kill, 
Nor banish from their seats the sainted choirs. 
The deep-toned organ is Cecilia’s still, 
Still lamb-like Agnes quencheth wanton fires ; 
Stephen still sanctifies the martyr’s lot, 
And many a maiden, though believing not, 

Beholds Madonna’s face, then chastens her desires. 


VI. 
O beautiful bright world! for ever young, 
With gifts for ever fresh. The seasons bring 
All that they ever brought, since flowers first sprung 
To deck the blushing consciousness of Spring. 
Summer still makes us glad that we were born, 
Our musings mellow with the mellowing corn, 

And to our fireside loves wise Winter bids us cling. 


The 
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VII. 


What is there we have lost while hearts still beat, 
While thought still burns ? You cannot Man dethrone, 
Time’s Heir-Apparent, from his sovran seat, 

Assail his empire, or curtail its zone. 

What though fledged Science fearlessly explore 

New worlds of knowledge unsurmised of yore, 
fresh-found realms the Muse annexes to its own. 


VIII. 


Thus have we Eld’s delights, our own as well: 
Science is but Imagination’s slave ; 

Nor have ‘‘ the antique fables ”’ lost their spell, 
Because we pierce the sky and plumb the wave. 
For me the stars still sing, the moon still grieves, 
The Fauns still rustle in the fallen leaves, 
Crucified is risen, and glorifies the grave. 


IX. 


Is Love less sweet because men loved of yore ? 

No, sweeter, stronger, with the ages’ growth. 

Love’s long descent ennobles loving more, 

And Helen’s falsehood fortifies my troth. 

Bridging Time’s stream with life’s commanding span, 
I stand upon the Present, and I scan 


Future and Past, and seem to live along them both. 


x. 

What have we lost ?—we, who have gained so much: 
The mind of man, familiar afar, 

Hath upon sun, star, planet, laid its touch, 

Lassoed the lightning, yoked it to his car. 

Yet fear not lest that Knowledge should deflower 
The awe that veils the inviolable Power, 


Or that we e’er shall learn what, whence, and why we are. 
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XI. 


‘Tis Mystery lends a meaning unto Life, 
Never quite guessed ; and simple souls, meanwhile, 
Find Paradise in mother, sister, wife,’ 
The far one’s faithfulness, the near one’s smile. 
So long as valour wins and beauty charms, 
And lovers throb into each other’s arms, 
How can you rail at life, reproach it and revile ? 


XII. 


‘* Woe, agony, despair”’! Woe, yes, there is, 
Despair there need not be. Meek wisdom tries 
To gain from grief an after-taste of bliss, 
And sees a rainbow through its streaming eyes. 
Nor, if I could, would I quite part with pain, 
Lest pity die ;—a loss, and not a gain. 
’Tis Pride alone despairs. Be humble, and be wise. 


XIII. 


We bear no ‘ burden of the bygone years.”’ 
Their matter perishes, their soul survives, 
Widening our hopes and narrowing our fears ; 
Shedding a shadowy charm athwart our lives, 
Guiding our gropings, steadying our feet, 
Like to an agéd nurse, that we may meet 

The Future without dread, whatever rue arrives. 


XIV. 
What if there be no Heaven ? there is the Earth. 
What if there be no goal ? there is the race. 
Tis unfulfilled desire that staves off dearth, 
Sustains the march and stimulates the pace. 
Where is the “‘ prodigal waste of myriad lives” ? 
No life is wasted that loves, hopes, and strives, 
And wears an eastward glow upon its fading face. 
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or 


XV. 
O beautiful bright world! for ever young, 
And now with Wisdom grafted on thy Spring, 
Why do they slander thee with wailing tongue, 
And lose the wealth of thy long harvesting ? 
Why do they say that thou art old and sad, 
When, each fresh April, nightingales are glad, 
And, each returning May, paired misselthrushes sing ? 


XVI. 


O beautiful bright world! Earth, Heaven, in one, 
I thank thee for thy gifts: the gift of birth, 
The unbought bounty of air, sky, sea, sun, 
Seed-time and shower, harvest and mellow mirth ; 
For privilege to think, to feel, to strive ; 
I thank thee for the boon of being alive, 
For Glory’s deathless dream, and Virtue’s matchless worth. 


ALFRED AUSTIN. 
February 1892. 


OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


I.—A SuccessruL ExpERIMENT. 


Tue entire community is indebted to Mr. Chamberlain for having 
taken up the question of old-age pensions. With his powerful 
exposition in the National Review and his powerful advocacy in the 
House of Commons, we can scarcely fail to find a solution of this 
most important social problem. We must not, however, come to 
a hasty conclusion that the scheme which the right honourable 
gentleman has submitted to public criticism is the best that will be 
found for the purpose. We have yet to hear the opinion of those 
who have had long, practical experience in inculcating habits of 
chrifi among the working classes, especially among the class 
which become paupers in their old age. It is to this class that all 
our researches should be directed in attempting a solution of the 
problem. 

The writer of this article withdrew from the House of Commons 
Committee when it was resolved to exclude any scheme connected 
with a weekly allowance during sickness. His long experience in 
the management of a large society that is successfully creating 
old-age pensions for its members, entirely through the popularity 
of providing for a time of sickness, has convinced him that it is 
only by taking advantage of the almost universal desire of working 
men to secure sick pay when ill that any important diminution of 
old-age pauperism can be effected. Mr. Chamberlain says that 
*‘ people are willing to protect themselves against the consequences 
of sickness which is always present to their imagination, and they 
are prepared to make some provision against the consequences of 
death ; but they will not provide for old age, which is forty years 
off, and which may never arrive.” It is surprising that with this 
fact in his mind he should have ignored its significance in pro- 
pounding his scheme. It is the pith of the question ; and he may 
rest assured that the offer of £15 by the State, to take effect forty 
years afterwards, will not alter the fact. The writer explained Mr. 
Chamberlain’s scheme to a member of the society above referred 
to, who is almost unconsciously creating for himself an annuity in 
old age. ‘“‘ What!” the man exclaimed, “‘ plank down £5, and 
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then pay fivepence a week for forty years to get five bob a week 
when Iam old? Not if I know it! Give mea quart of beer for my 
money!” This was a blunt criticism ; but, apart from the beer, it 
will be found the prevailing sentiment of the people as expressed by 
Mr. Chamberlain himself in the passage just quoted from his article. 
If, under the admirable arrangements provided by the Manchester 
Unity of Odd Fellows, only two members out of 673,073 have 
availed themselves of their superannuation scheme, is it reasonable 
to assume that a bribe of £15 (which will not be paid down to the 
member) would induce any considerable number of them to do so? 
A few of Mr. Bartley’s penny-bank people might do so; but the 
class which become paupers in their old age would not be tempted 
to thrift in that way. The extraordinary popularity of friendly 
societies that provide sick-pay for their members—societies which, 
in spite of the rottenness of some of them, are ever increasing in 
numerical strength—is proof that in them we shall find the basis of 
an old-age pension scheme ; and, as an amendment of the contribu- 
tions to those societies is inevitable, if a great crash is to be 
avoided in some of them the time seems opportune for founding 
an old-age pension scheme in connection with them. 

Mr. Chamberlain says that ‘‘ the last report of the Chief 
Registrar shows that the total deficits on the quinquennial 
valuations amount to £6,716,828, against which may be set total 
surpluses amounting to £874,679. Of these large sums the Odd 
Fellows’ Manchester Unity appear for £1,344,531 deficiency, and 
£592,376 surplus; Foresters for £2,604,878 deficiency, and 
£175,959 surplus; Grand United Odd Fellows and the Shepherds’ 
Aston Unity are down for a deficiency of a quarter of a million 
apiece ; while many other societies and orders have deficiencies 
varying from a few pounds to £175,000.” If millions of working 
men will join those societies in face of such lamentable figures, in 
order to have sick pay when ill, and asmall sum to bury them 
decently when they die, is it not reasonable to suppose that 
millions more would join them if their contributions insured them, 
in addition, an annuity in old age? It is established beyond all 
doubt that they will not pay two contributions. This is clearly 
illustrated by the experience of the Manchester Unity; but, as will 
be shown immediately, societies which provide both sick pay and 
an annuity in old age under one contribution are rapidly spreading 
in many parts of England, and only require a little recognition 
by the State to ensure their becoming national. 

The present deplorable deficits of some of the old friendly 
societies are due to the contributions from their members being 
not in proportion to the benefits received by them. This state of 
things can be cured only by increasing the contributions or by 
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reducing the benefits; and in either case “intending members,” 
especially young men, will look out for other societies that have 
no bad-debt accounts to wipe out. Then why not wind up the 
accounts of insolvent societies and reform them upon new and 
sound principles? This could be done without destroying anyone’s 
interest in them, and without interfering for a single day with 
the benefit of sick pay. It is well known to those who have had 
much practical experience in the working of friendly societies that 
to ensure absolute solvency at all times the scale of contributions 
to the sick and funeral fund should be greatly in excess of the 
average demand upon it. Otherwise the extra strain upon 
the fund in times of epidemic would swamp the societies. At 
this moment the managers of hundreds of friendly societies 
are at their wits’ end in attempting to meet the extraordinary 
demands upon their resources which have arisen from the 
influenza. In some districts the cost of sickness is four or five 
times greater than the normal cost, and expedients of all sorts are 
resorted to in order to tide the difficulty over. In some cases 
suspension of sick pay is tried just when it is most needed; in 
others there is a total collapse of the society. Thus, upon a close 
examination of the subject, it will be found that in any thoroughly 
sound society, which guarantees sick pay to its members, there 
should be a considerable surplus at the end of each year ; and that 
surplus should become the basis of an annuity fund for its 
members. About twelve years ago the late Right Honourable W. 
E. Forster offered prizes in a national competition for the best 
mode of providing superannuation (now called old-age pensions) 
to members of friendly societies, and the writer of this paper had 
the honour of taking one of the chief prizes. It is not, however, 
to that fact that he desires to call attention. He wishes to expound 
the practical working of the scheme as set forth in the prize essay, 
which is marvellously near a solution of the problem under 
discussion. 

The Stroud Society is established upon the principle that every 
member shall enjoy in his own right every shilling that his con- 
tributions enable the Society to earn for him: no more, and no 
less. To this end, the surplus at the close of each year, after 
providing for sickness, medical attendance, and expenses of 
management, is equally divided among the members; and each 
member’s share is carried to his own personal account in the 
savings’ bank department of the Society, to accumulate at interest 
as an annuity fund in old age, a sum of money at death, or (under 
special arrangements) for building or buying his dwelling house, 
etc, etc.. Kvery member of the Society is thus the architect of his 
own fortune, and becomes richer every year that he lives. 
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Of course, this equal division of the surplus fund at the close of 
each year implies that, in order that old and young may be placed 
on an equality before an equal division of the surplus takes place, 
every member’s contributions shall be in exact proportion to his 
liability to sickness. This is arranged in the Stroud Society in a 
very simple manner. To insure ten shillings a week during 
sickness, members from fifteen to thirty years of age contribute a 
penny a day, for between those ages the liability to sickness varies 
slightly; but from thirty years upwards the average sickness 
increases, and it is found that a halfpenny a month extra 
contribution for each and every year beyond thirty places members 
of all ages upon an almost exact equality. The equitable division 
of the Annual Surplus Fund of the Society then becomes an equal 
share to each member, irrespective of age. This share, as already 
explained, is not paid down in cash to the members, as is done in 
many village clubs. It is carried to their savings’ bank account, 
to share in whatsoever rate of interest the Society may earn upon 
the aggregate amount of surplus invested. It will be seen that if 
the trustees invest upon sound securities the Society must be 
always solvent. Its liabilities and its assets are always exactly 
equal, inasmuch as the total amount due to all the members is 
exactly equal to the Society’s investments. The leading principles 
of the scheme are (1) that one simple contribution provides for 
sickness, old age, and death; (2) that each member’s contribution 
is in exact proportion to his age and liability to fall upon the Sick 
Fund, so that all the members, irrespective of age, meet upon an 
exact equality; (3) that there is equal division (but not distribu- 
tion) of the annual surplus, which becomes a self-acting annuity 
fund for every member; (4) that the Society has no liabilities 
beyond actual assets in hand, and therefore can never become 
insolvent. 

Let us see how the scheme works in actual practice, and how it 
meets the demand for old-age pensions. There are two Societies in 
Stroud established upon the principles set forth: one started by 
the writer, seventeen years ago; the other, by gentlemen opposed 
to him in politics, about five years ago. Together the members of 
the two Societies number close upon six thousand ; and when it is 
considered that the Register of Electors in the Mid-Gloucester 
Division contains only about ten thousand names it is evident 
that, apart from the wealthier classes, who do not require the aid 
of benefit Societies, the members of the old Societies, and the poor 
old people who had not the opportunity of joining in their younger 
days, the entire manhood of this county division (with very few 
exceptions) have become members of these two Societies. The 
popularity of the new principles is extraordinary. That is no 
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wonder when the results to individual members are understood. 
For example, there are six classes under which members may 
contribute—A, B, C, D, E, F,—contributing one halfpenny, three 
farthings, one penny, three-halfpence, twopence, and threepence a 
day, with corresponding benefits. Members in Class C contribute 
a penny a day and a halfpenny a month extra for each year of 


their age beyond thirty ; and their position on January 1, 1892, is 
as follows :— 


£s. d. 
Members of 17 years’ standing have 38 16 1 standing to their credit. 
16 34.14 9 
15 31 8 11 
28 1 
4 


9 
7 
5 
+ 
2 
1 


All the money is invested at 5 per cent. interest upon sound 
mortgages. 

This rapid development of each member’s savings’ bank invest- 
ment is a practical proof that a substantial old-age pension to 
begin at the age of sixty-five is a certainty to every member who 
remains in the Society. If he should die before reaching that age 
the whole amount standing to his credit will be paid to his family. 
If this has been done in seventeen years, what may we not expect 
in thirty, or forty, or fifty years ?. When it is known that young men 
who joined the Society at sixteen years of age, and now, at only thirty- 
three years, find themselves in actual possession of £38 16s. 1d., 
whilst their total contributions to the Society during their seventeen 
years’ membership have amounted to only £30 10s., is it wonderful 
that working men should join the Society in increasing numbers— 
especially when it is understood that, in addition to having all their 
money intact and invested for them at good interest, they have 
also enjoyed 10s. a week when ill, free medical attendance, and 
medicines at all times, life insurance for themselves and their 
wives, and every ordinary benefit, which in reality have cost them 
nothing, as all their contributions are intact, plus a money profit 
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of £8 6s. 1d.? The popularity of the new principles is carrying 
everything before it. 

Societies on the same lines are being established in all parts of 
Gloucestershire and the neighbouring counties, with the same 
success. It may be thought that such truly wonderful results are 
accomplished by outside subscriptions from honorary members and 
wealthy patrons. That is not the case. Not a single shilling is 
given to the Society by any one. Every fraction of its funds is 
derived from the bond fide contributions of its members. Nor has 
the Society any agents or collectors. The monthly contributions 
are taken to the lodges by the members themselves; and it is 
cheering to see many hundreds of working men eagerly crowding 
up to the tables at Grand Lodge every twenty-eight days to ensure 
themselves against sickness, old age, and death. 

It is thus clearly established that the best mode of providing old- 
age pensions will be by utilizing Friendly Societies for that 
purpose. It is universally admitted that the class that fall into 
pauperism will not subscribe for a benefit which they may never 
live to receive. It is proved beyond question by the popularity and 
success of the Stroud system that they will eagerly subscribe to a 
society which provides for sickness, old age, and death, under one 
contribution. 

Does not the experience of seventeen years’ working of that 
system bring us very near to a solution of the problem under dis- 
cussion? If so, is it not possible to reform the great Friendly 
Societies upon the same principles? It seems to be a good oppor- 
tunity for taking advantage of the present movement to lift the old 
Friendly Societies from their present insolvency into a permanently 
sound position. The process would be simple. We should make 
i. valuation of each member’s share of the funds belonging to the 
lodge of which he is a member (a very simple calculation), carry 
the amount to his individual account in the books of his lodge, 
arrange his prospective contributions according to age and liability 
to sickness, and credit him with his share of the annual surplus in 
future years. This would get rid of the great deficiencies mentioned 
by the Chief Registrar, would restore the societies to a sound 
position, and ensure every member an annuity in old age. If the 
State will increase the value of the annuity as an encourage- 
ment to thrift, so much the better; but it is not absolutely neces- 
sary. 

The writer has wound up several old societies, which were in 
difficulties, in that way. He divided their surplus funds to the 
entire satisfaction of every member, and started them again on 
the new system, with complete success. They are now flourishing 
upon sound principles. Presuming that Parliament will, if it deals 
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with the question at all, be ultimately compelled to recognise the 
desirability of making use of the Friendly Societies for that 
purpose, the writer claims for the Stroud system that it is the 
nearest approach to the perfect solution which has yet been dis- 
covered, and that any provision for old-age pensions by the State 
should be connected with the best known principles. The poorest 
man living can surely pay a halfpenny a day, or even three farth- 
ing a day; which in the Stroud Society would entitle him to 5s. 
or 7s. 6d. a week respectively, in times of sickness, a sum of 
money at death, and an old-age pension. If Parliament should 
decide to supplement this with a moderate grant, there is not a 
working man living who could not secure for himself respectable 
comfort in his old age; and if any neglected those easy facilities 
for acquiring such obvious advantages they might justly be left to 
the tender mercies of the workhouse. 

It may be interesting to know what effect (if any) popular 
Friendly Societies have upon pauperism. 

The cost of poor relief in the Stroud Union was in— 


In Maintenance. Out Relief. Total. 

1881 eat £2,399 aa £7,077 me £9,476 
1891 ae £1,757 aes £5,768 ia £7,525 
Decrease ... £1,951 


It would, perhaps, be unfair to claim the whole of this reduction 
as the result of the Benefit Societies ; but, as they are distributing 
£3,000 a year in sick pay to their members, the effect upon the 
poor rate must be very great. Three thousand members have 
been added to their strength since 1881. 


Gro. Houtitoway. 


II. Economic Ossections. 


No apology is needed for bringing before the readers of the 
National Review some of the objections that can be raised to the 
proposal for National Pensions. The powerful advocacy of an 
influential political leader like Mr. Chamberlain raises the question 
above the level of the thousand and one infallible panaceas with 
which the student of social problems is so well acquainted. A 
proposal which has fascinated the practical mind of Mr. Chamberlain 
becomes a serious proposal, and the objections as well as the 
advantages must be seriously considered. 

It will be convenient to consider, first, What are ‘‘the facts on 
which the demand is made”? ? The main argument put forward 
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is that the old-age pauperism of the country is excessive. This is 
proved, it is said, by a return moved for by Mr. Burt showing the 
number of aged paupers on August Ist, 1890. From this it 
appeared there were 286,867 old persons above the age of sixty in 
receipt of relief. Now, before we consent to alter fundamentally 
the constitution of society, it is worth inquiring whether pauperism 
is decreasing or increasing. Happily, it is possible to state that it 
is decreasing. In the quinquennium 1855-9 the percentage ratio 
of pauperism to estimated population was 4°7; it has steadily 
decreased, till in the quinquennium 1885-9 it was only 2°8. It 
should be remembered, also, that this decrease has been in spite 
of the attractiveness of our modern infirmaries, which date from 
Mr. Gathorne-Hardy’s Act of 1867, and in spite of the much- 
improved arrangements for pauper children provided by district 
and cottage schools. There can be no doubt that this improved 
accommodation has made the poor more willing to avail them- 
selves of the assistance provided by the rates. 

There is a controversy still undecided as to the amount to be 
added to the old-age pauperism of one day in order to ascertain 
the permanent old-age pauperism of the year. Mr. Booth suggests 
that 60 per cent. should be added to the indoor list and 120 per 
cent. to the outdoor list; but I am given to understand that he has 
since seen reason to believe that this estimate is exaggerated. In 
most of the calculations made on this point, less attention seems to 
have been paid to the deductions which should be made. Many of 
these old-age paupers are not permanently chargeable. Many are 
written down as paupers because they have received medical relief 
—perhaps nothing more than a bottle of medicine or a visit from 
the parish doctor. Many have homes with their children, and 
become chargeable because of the sickness or the illness, or the 
want of work, of the wage-earners of the family. Others, again, 
are well able, except during sickness, to earn a living for many 
years after sixty, and cannot be reckoned as permanent paupers. 
However, this is not a point of much importance ; it will be con- 
ceded by all that old-age pauperism exists to a large extent, and 
that no effort to reduce it should be spared. 

A further and more important distinction must be drawn between 
outdoor and indoor pauperism. Of the 286,867 old-age paupers 
over sixty, 68,124 were indoor and 218,743 were outdoor. Now, 
an outdoor pauper is a person who has obtained from the rates 
an addition to his income, which he takes to his home and 
uses in exactly the same way as aman who derives a similar sum 
from his club or from his savings. Consider the attractiveness 
of such terms of pauperism for the struggling poor, and our only 
ground for surprise will be that their number is not greater than it 
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is. With this aspect of the question in view, it is impossible not 
to feel that so far as outdoor relief is concerned there is some 
impropriety in talking of people being “‘ driven to seek Poor Law 
relief.” Over the greater part of England a system of outdoor 
relief to the aged is the rule. A poor man has many claims upon 
him, and by the custom of the Poor Law he has been absolved 
from the responsibility of providing for his old-age. I do not argue 
that he is unthrifty because he does not provide for his old age. 
Like a prudent man obeying a law of nature which he cannot 
disobey, he satisfies his wants by the easiest method and takes the 
maintenance which the State offers. Surely it is a singular argu- 
ment to maintain that those on whom the State has literally forced 
dependence are incapable of independence. Yet this is the argu- 
ment on which the advocates of State pensions rely. The con- 
siderations now to be set forth will show that it is altogether 
opposed to facts and to experience. 

| In a pamphlet entitled Old-Age Pensions and Pauperism, 
| published by Messrs Swan Sonnenschein & Co., Mr. Loch has 
shown in the clearest possible manner that in those unions where 
outdoor relief is stopped or reduced to narrow limits the number 
of old people who come upon the rates is very small. The follow- 
ing table from Mr. Loch’s book will explain the point of his argu- 
ment. It isa comparison of the pauperism of four agricultural 
unions—two of them outdoor relief unions, and two of them 
indoor-relief unions.— 


a - p af a: te =e - on 
g £ g AZ| Sooo 3y “El om 3 
at = Fs wo\estgees |3es| Se © 
83 |g : 2 |eg|PSBshme| SES] 5e5| 28 
unin. | 2g [F225/23|2| ed [Sg \SSe3E8e) 329 | 588| ES 
Be |B vs| 8 ee «|S8(Seo8erc#| ses] foz| es 
aa co| ~|o8 SSO Ol ea -| oR & o 
on |p: 8 8 Qe l|P@snseesea| “e4| aga @ 5 
aS 18 = ee a °|S5gs2E3 | S85] Zo ie 
3 3 é os ZEBUSS “ee = & 
4 6 aa itis z 
Linton ...| 12,724] 110 |764/|874|1in 14°5|111 26 559 472 |1in 26-9 
Midhurst..} 14,235 91. |523/614/1 in 23:1] 80 10 339 254 |1in 56:0 
Brixworth.| 12,186} 69 | 31| 100 1in121'8| 6 3 76 81 |1in 150-4 
Bradfield ..| 18,017 | 113 29 | 142/1in126°8| 18 4 ~ 87 73 =|1in246°8 
| 


This table and the whole of Mr. Loch’s pamphlet deserve careful 
study from all those who desire to understand the relation of Poor 
Law administration to old-age destitution. Nothing can be clearer : 
a lavish distribution of outdoor relief is a manufactory and cause 
of pauperism at all ages. My argument here is not that abolition 
of outdoor relief by legal enactment is a practicable policy. It 
may or may not be so. All I am concerned to show is that a 
closer consideration of the nature of outdoor pauperism very much 
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modifies the conclusions which Mr. Chamberlain seeks to draw 
from it. 

Mr. Chamberlain refers to Mr. Loch’s pamphlet ; but on various 
grounds he sets aside its conclusions, and so much turns upon this 
point that it is necessary to examine his argument at some length. 

(1.) He alleges that there must be something exceptional in these 
unions, and that they cannot be taken as conclusive guides; and 
Mr. Booth argues that this result is due—not to qualities inherent 
in human nature, but—‘ to the unremitting efforts of exceptional 
men, such as Mr. Bland-Garland.” It is a fact that similar 
results have been obtained in every union where a similar policy 
has been pursued—at South Neots, at Atcham, and in a less degree 
in various urban Unions. If the comparison between Bradfield 
and the Unions named be held to be unsatisfactory, there can be 
less objection to a comparison between the old-age pauperism of 
Bradfield under the old system of 1871, when it was one in every 
two of the population of that age, and in 1891, when it was one in 
twenty-five. With regard to Mr. Booth’s objection, it may be 
pointed out that in seventeen years’ administration the pauperism 
of Bradfield was reduced from 1,258 paupers in 1871, 999 
outdoor and 259 indoor, to 142 in 1888, of which 42 
were outdoor and 100 indoor. Is it a reasonable or com- 
plete explanation of this dispauperization to say that it is due 
to the efforts of the Chairman of the Board? In a sense, 
undoubtedly, this is true; but surely something must be imputed 
to the natural capacity which all men have for independence when 
a life of dependence is not ostentatiously offered to them on more 
favourable terms. 

(2.) Mr. Chamberlain asks why, if these methods are so 
efficacious, they are not adopted by every representative body of 
ratepayers. Regard for the rates has not so much influence in 
guiding the administration of the Poor Law as is often supposed. 
There are many other influences at work, and a candid controversalist 
will readily admit that a genuine desire to do what is best for the 
poor is a predominant motive with all thinkers. Speakers at Poor 
Law conferences, who may be presumed to know their audience, if 
as a collateral argument they assert that such and such a course 
will reduce the rates, invariably accompany the statement with an 
apology to the effect that they are mainly concerned—not for the 
rates, but—for the true interest of the poor. 

No: the reason that this policy is not adopted is that we have 
as yet failed to convince guardians that the course advocated is 
the kindest to the poor, although undoubtedly some progress has 
been made in this direction. There are other difficulties in the 
way of its adoption; of which difficulties the following anecdote 
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discloses a fair specimen. Not long ago a friend of mine had 
occasion to discuss the question of Poor Law administration with 
the Chairman of a metropolitan Union. My friend complained of 
the unsatisfactory and variable way in which the discretion of the 
guardians was exercised in the matter of outdoor relief. The 
Chairman admitted the truth of the accusation; but he added 
‘**Consider my position. I and most of my colleagues are trades- 
men dependent for our living on the goodwill of our neighbours. 
We are bound to give a recommendation if such a course is pressed 
on us by some one interested in the applicant; and, though our 
experience and convictions do lead us towards agreement with your 
view, they are not strong enough to induce us to incur wholesale 
unpopularity by ‘ going in for’ a strict administration. The result, 
I admit, is very unsatisfactory ; and if the Government deprived 
suardians of their power to give outdoor relief, and so freed us 
from the unpopularity involved in all attempts at discrimination, 
I for one should be very glad.” There cannot be much doubt that 
this represents the view of very many guardians. 

(3.) “‘ Excessive stringency would bring scandals and a reaction.”’ 
It so happens that this argument has already been met in a 
correspondence between Mr. Chamberlain and Mr. Loch, published 
in the Times of the 28th January, and in the journal of Mr. Loch’s 
Society for February. The facts, Mr. Loch clearly points out, show 
that the danger anticipated is very unreal. With regard to the 
allegation that “‘such reduction would be followed by an appreci- 
able increase in the deaths from starvation:”’ The facts, if they 
prove anything at all, seem really to point the other way. 
Bethnal Green, an outdoor-relief Union, has had more starvation 
cases than St. George’s East and Stepney—neighbouring and 
equally poor Unions, where the law is strictly administered. The 
truth is that the uncertainty attending the distribution of out- 
door relief induces the destitute to linger on outside the house 
in the (often justified) hope that an adverse decision of the Board as 
to outdoor-relief will be rescinded at the next meeting. Further, it 
is well known that not a few of the coroners’ ‘‘ starvation verdicts ”’ 
occur in the case of persons who actually, at the time of their 
death, are in receipt of outdoor relief. As to the unpopularity 
which (it is alleged) would arise from an adoption of a strict adminis- 
tration : It must be admitted that advocacy of the change indicated 
involves some unpopularity; but the same objection, if persisted 
in, would have deprived us of the Poor Law Reform Act of 1834, 
and it is now common ground with all disputants in these matters 
that this reform was salutary. Looking back to the history of 
that time, as it is told in Miss Martineau’s History of the Peace, we 
can only wonder that the law was ever passed. Owing mainly to 
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the opposition of the Times, a great political power, the new law 
was unpopular for a year or two; but before long those who 
opposed it from mistaken motives of humanity were obliged to 
admit that its operation was beneficial. The poor themselves saw 
that they were benefited by the change. The new law was 
modelled on the example of an earlier administration of Southwell 
Union under Sir George Nicholls, the historian of the Poor Law. 
He was met, he tells us, on a subsequent visit to the town, ‘‘ by a 
number of labourers with expressions of hearty goodwill and with 
declarations of his having been their best friend, for that he had 
compelled them to take care of themselves. How gratifying,” he 
exclaims, ‘this must have been will be readily imagined!” A 
popularity so gained is a reward more valuable than any that is 
to be obtained by spreading wider the facilities for dependence 
in which already the poor are all too deeply engulfed. The 
unpopularity of the Poor Law is due—not to its stringency, 
but—to the partiality and uncertainty with which it is ad- 
ministered. 

(4.) It is alleged that a strict system of Poor Law merely pushes 
pauperism back into a mass of unrelieved poverty. This contention 
will not square with the fact that when outdoor relief is stopped 
indoor relief also has a tendency to diminish. The reform of 
1834 was followed by a period of higher wages, higher aims, greater 
activity of friendly societies and savings’ banks; and the same results 
have followed the system which has been tried in Bradfield at the 
present day. The steps upward of the submerged can only be 
gradual ; the first step is from pauperism to independent poverty, 
and, until this is taken, the steps which lead to comfort and higher 
ambitions is impossible. 

The next argument used by Mr. Chamberlain will enable us to 
pass from the grounds of the alleged necessity for his proposal to a 
consideration of the remedy which he puts forward. Relying on 
some calculations made by Mr. Booth, he states that the majority 
of those who become paupers in old age do so from no fault of their 
own. Mr. Booth bases this calculation on the verdict pronounced 
by the relieving officers of two metropolitan unions. In one 
instance, as I understand the passage, this verdict is based on 
recollections more than a year old. Mr. M‘Dougall, of Manchester, 
makes a totally different calculation, and asserts that 52 per cent.’ 
of pauperism is due to drink. It is obvious that both of those 
estimates are the merest guesswork. Figures of this sort, set out 
in all the panoply of decimals and percentages, are the purest 
delusion. The cause of pauperism is much simpler. It is that 
maintenance can be got from the State more easily than it can be 
acquired by independent effort. That is the consideration which 
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dominates the whole question. It is the state of the law that is 
vicious, not the character of the poor. 

A curious light is thrown on the working of the mind of the 
State-pension advocate by some remarks of the Rev. W. Moore Ede, 
one of Mr. Chamberlain’s most active supporters. In an article in 
the Contemporary Review for April 1891, he writes as follows: 
‘‘ The expenditure of our working classes in intoxicants is sufficient 
evidence that they could pay the requisite contribution to secure 
a pension ; but it would be unfair to throw the whole burden on 
them. At present the majority of the working class who are 
incapacitated from work by the infirmities of age are supported. by 
contributions levied on property to the extent of several millions 
per annum. If the wage-earners make provision for old age by 
insurance, property will be relieved of a burden it now bears, or the 
burden will be transferred to those least able to bear it.” 

I should not have ventured, myself, to state the argument so 
strongly. Every time he handles his wages a poor man is beset by 
many claims and desires. Mr. Ede’s argument presents itself to 
him all too readily, and in this form. He has a desire for intoxi- 
cants, as Mr. Ede puts it. I should prefer to think that the desire 
is for superfluities of a more legitimate nature (by more fortunate 
persons deemed necessities), which only become illegitimate when 
preferred to independence. He knows that sickness and old age 
may come on him; but the Rector of Gateshead tells him that these 
risks are “‘ a charge on property,” and that it is ‘‘ unfair” to expect 
him to meet them himself. The conclusion is obvious: ‘‘ expendi- 
ture in intoxicants.” 

The education of man, from being a mere animal into the full 
stature of a social creature, is brought about by a right choice in an 
infinite series of such decisions. Fear of old age and fear of sick- 
ness have built up social habits and a natural capacity for inde- 
pendence wheresoever they have been honestly faced. If it be true 
(as Mr. Ede alleges) that our working classes are extravagant in 
the matter of intoxicants, nothing is so certain to wean them from 
this unsocial habit as allowing them to confront honestly the claims 
of old age and sickness. The leaders of working-class thrift are 
giving an example of how this can be successfully done. 

The higher stratum of the working class has now risen beyond 
the baneful influence and fascination which the Poor Law exercises 
over the lives of the poor. The older Trade Unions are representa- 
tive of this higher rank of labour, and it is worthy of notice that 
it is here that a system of superannuation is most largely adopted. 
Mr. Chamberlain is misinformed when he states that the Trade 
Union is a quantity to be neglected in this question of provision 
for old age. Mr. Howell, in his Conflicts of Labour and Capital 
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(new edition), gives some account of the very large sums that are 
being paid away in superannuation allowances. For example, in 
the Amalgamated Engineers in 1851, £120 was paid for this pur- 
pose ; it has gone on increasing, till in 1889 £40,170 was devoted to 
superannuation allowance: it is, in fact, the largest item in the 
society’s expenditure. It should be noted that this application of 
funds is to a certain extent accidental; for, as we shall presently 
see, insurance for old-age pay is not a method of saving which 
recommends itself to the intelligent working-class investor. Trade 
Union funds are collected primarily for the purpose of advancing 
the position of labour; but during long intervals of industrial 
peace the funds collected for warfare have become available for sick 
and old-age benefit. 

The Friendly Societies have a larger and more representative mem- 
bership than the Trade Unions. In a great number of these old-age 
pay is given. It is true that this arrangement is not financially a very 
safe practice for a Friendly Society; still, such pay is given to 
persons incapacitated by age, and the fact cannot be neglected. 
Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal contains a clause which promises a 
Government subsidy, in the shape of an annuity in a Friendly 
Society, to those persons who contrive to save something for their 
old age. Other working-class associations for thrift—they are very 
numerous—are left out in the cold. The institutions to which the 
boon is offered have unanimously rejected it. The fact is that to 
the leaders of the Friendly Societies this is not a mere question of 
jealousy for the privilege of their associations : the object they have 
before them is the independence of the working class. To them 
independent poverty is preferable to stall-fed dependence, and to 
this point of view they hold with praiseworthy tenacity. The 
following is a free paraphrase of an argument contained in a 
recent number of Unity, a recognized organ of these societies: 
‘‘This proposal of a State subsidy is an admission,” it is said, 
‘that the wages of the working classes are insufficient. If this 
be so, our proper remedy is to use every effort to raise our wages. 
Do not let us sit down in perpetual pauperism under the delusive 
title of State pensioners.” This, one is glad to notice, is the 
argument used with great effect by Mr. Morley at Newcastle. 

The associations which are excluded from the Government 
gratuity have not yet moved in the matter. The savings banks 
are precluded, perhaps by their constitution, from agitating in favour 
of the depositor who prefers to lay by his money for his wife and 
family, and refuses to sink a large portion of his savings for the 
exclusive use of his own old age; but the co-operators, the building 
societies, the owner of life and endowment policies, the workman 
who becomes a small trader—all these will have an equal right 
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with the Friendly Society man to a share in the gratuity. It is 
difficult to see how these claims can be equitably adjusted. 

To sum up this portion of the argument: It is maintained that 
the more thrifty portion of the working class has already made 
great progress in the solution of this problem ; that they are united 
in the distrust with which they regard this proposal, which, even 
if we admit that it might prove an encouragement to the submerged 
to make a beginning, would undoubtedly exercise a narcotic 
influence on the pioneer efforts of the very élite of the working 
class. Such an admission cannot be made. To the submerged class 
no offer short of a free gift will be acceptable.* Their irresponsible 
nature is the creation of a Poor Law based on the very principle 
which Mr. Chamberlain’s proposal seeks to extend. The further 
endowment of irresponsibility under delusive pretences of in- 
dependence can only increase the evil from which we are suffering, 
and the more attractive the delusion is made to the submerged the 
more baneful will it be to those who are just on the point of 
emerging. 

It will be interesting to add one or two figures as to the funds 
now being accumulated which will one day prove available for the 
old age of the poor. We have already mentioned the Trade Union. 
The capital of Building Societies has increased from twelve 
millions in 1875 to fifty-one millions in 1889. These figures 
represent pending contracts, and to them we must add some con- 
sideration of the house property which has already passed into the 
hands of the artizan by the instrumentality of these societies. 
The capital of the Post Office Savings Banks was twenty-three 
millions in 1875, and fifty-eight millions in 1889. Government 
stock held by these banks for depositors amounted in 1880 to 
£127,629; in 1889 it was over four millions. On the 24th 
February, 1891, the late Mr. W. H. Smith told the House of 
Commons that he had information from the Railway Companies 
and from the Bank. that-the number of owners of small holdings 
was largely on the increase. Co-operative capital has increased 
from four millions in 1874 to ten millions in 1888; the cash sales 
on which (according to Miss Potter) a dividend varying from 1s. 
to 3s. in the pound is in many cases returned have risen from 
fourteen to twenty-eight millions. Fourteen insurance companies 


* Proof of this assertion is hardly necessary. The submerged do not sub- 
scribe to a Friendly Society which promises immediate benefit. Will they 
subscribe for a benefit due forty years hence? Mr. Chamberlain’s pensions, 
calculated on a 24 per cent. basis, even with the gratuity thrown in, cost more 
than the pensions at present offered by the Foresters, because the funds of this 
independent Society can earn interest at 34 per cent. Who will pay 20s. to 
the Government for what they can get for 18s. 5d. from a private association ? 
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doing business with the poor had in 1879 £726,000 insurance 
funds; in 1887 the amount had risen to over five millions; the 
total sum insured was the enormous one of eighty-three millions, 
of which seventy-one millions was on adult life—a vast potentiality 
for saving if it were properly applied. There is, moreover, evidence 
that insurance of an entirely equitable character is largely on 
the increase among the working class. A friend was permitted to 
inspect the ordinary (not industrial) insurance proposals which 
arrived at the office of one of these companies one morning 
during last summer. ‘The inspection left no doubt that many 
workmen were insuring their lives for £50 and upwards. The 
premium revenue of this one company alone in its ordinary branch 
is nearly one million and a half, and it is mainly drawn from the 
working class. A life insurance, it may be pointed out, is often 
made available for the old age of the insured. It is very common 
to find that old people have nominated the children or relations 
who give them shelter and maintenance as the beneficiaries entitled 
to receive the value of the policy at their death. 

The increase of friendly societies during the decade ended in 
1886 tells the same tale. During that period the number of 
members rose from 3,404,000 to 6,700,000, and the reserve funds 
from £9,337,000 to £20,352,000,—additions at the rates of 97 and 
118 per cent. 

Mr. Chamberlain, in support of his plan for introducing a State 
credit, has drawn attention to the actuarial deficiencies of the 
Friendly Societies. The argument is not unfairly unstated ; but it 
has only cursorary reference to a point which should be empha- 
sized for the benefit of those readers who may not be fully 
conversant with Friendly Society business. These deficiencies have 
not arrived, and are merely prospective. The societies have a time 
of grace to put their house in order—a time equal to the duration 
of the life of the present members. They are well aware of the 
position, and are taking steps to put their finances on a sounder 
basis. Moreover, the deficiency arises for the most part on the 
sick fund, and mainly because of the indefinite nature of the term 
*‘ sickness.”” The argument, therefore, has little relevancy against 
the security of any insurance to be started by the Friendly Societies 
against the definite risk of old age. Mr. Chamberlain also quotes 
Lord Lymington’s return. The accuracy of this investigation has - 
never been admitted. Temporary sharing-out clubs and public-house 
Christmas clubs, which are so popular with those who have learnt 
the lesson of the Poor Law as it is pointed out by Mr. Moore Ede, 
are not distinguished from serious insurance associations like the 
Friendly Societies proper. And, it has been pointed out by Mr. 
Ludlow, the late Chief Registrar, with regard to the return of 1881 
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(which does not differ much from that of 1891), that even if the 
accuracy of the return be admitted, it only showed that ‘‘ less than 
1 in 1,022, an infinitesimal number, of the members of Friendly 
Societies can be found to allege that they have been reduced to 
pauperism by a failure of their club; and it need hardly be 
added that allegations of this sort must be received with caution. 

With all this evidence before us as to the growth of working-class 
capital, we may well pause before we embark on a novel and (as 
some think) dangerous experiment. It involves the introduction 
of a principle altogether new. State servants, it is true, receive 
pensions; but this is part of the contract for the hire of their 
services. If they did not receive pensions they would receive 
higher wages. Persons who are not employed by the State as a 
rule sell their services for wages, and the question of pensions is 
not in the contract. Hitherto, moreover, ‘‘ pauper” has been a 
term applied to persons who are obliged to come on the rates for 
the necessaries of life during some portion of their lives. Free 
education and other similar arrangements, we have always been told, 
do not produce pauperism, because they supply things elevating in 
their nature, which are therefore able to counteract any evil effect 
occasioned by~the dependence involved. This is a distinction 
which has hitherto carried great weight, and has induced many to 
support legislation which they would certainly have opposed if this 
distinction, now to be set aside as invalid, had not been deemed an 
answer to proposals for free or assisted maintenance at the cost of 
the rates. 

Again, deferred annuities, which it is the purpose of this scheme 
to force upon the labourer, are admittedly unpopular in all ranks 
of society. 

Mr. Rankin, M.P., one of Mr. Chamberlain’s lieutenants, admits 
that very little will come of this proposal unless it is accompanied 
by compulsion. I venture to think that there is sound reason at 
the bottom of this indifference to deferred annuities. There are 
sections of the working class who recognize, alas, if they think 
about it, that their lives will be short. Carmen, calimen, water- 
side labourers, are not likely to enjoy a pension long after sixty-five. 
What justice, therefore, can there be in obliging them to enter into 
this tontine, which (even with the allowances proposed for widows 
and children) is manifestly for the benefit of the longest livers ? 
Rather (they will say) give us this gratuity for some other purpose: 
the benefit now offered is of no value to us. 

Again, no man at the age of twenty-five can form any idea of the 
responsibilities which may meet him in life or remain with him at 
the age of sixty-five. Sickness and death may come upon him 
prematurely, and he wisely has resorted to insurance to meet these 
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risks. Old age is of a totally different nature, and a man may argue 
with himself that savings deposited in a fund exclusively for old age 
is a depreciated currency as compared with a fund which can be 
drawn on for any emergency. 

If it be argued (as far as I know no one does so argue: certainly 
Mr. Chamberlain does not) that the poor man is imbecile, and his 
money must be taken care of for him and tied up into packets 
marked with the definite risks for which they are available, it is, I 
confess, difficult to answer such an objection. Such a belief might 
justify the present proposal; but it is a policy of despair, and, of 
course, forms no part of Mr. Chamberlain’s argument. 

There is, perhaps, a deeper significance than at first appears in 
the refusal of men of all ranks to meet the risk of old age by means 
of an insurance confined ad hoc. The great success of mutual 
thrift or insurance among the working-class is matter for con- 
gratulation. Its mutuality is a just cause of much enthusiasm ; 
but there are other tenures of property which are quite as valuable, 
and necessary for the emancipation of the class now dependent on 
wages alone. It may be that the necessity of providing for old age 
will prove to be a very potent lever for raising the working class, 
gradually but surely, into private ownership of capital and the 
means of production. Such an argument cannot be addressed to 
persons who believe in the possibility of a collective tenure of pro- 
perty ; but it should have some weight with those who show their 
belief in the necessity of private property by expressing a willing- 
ness to pay a ransom for its preservation. The obstacles to 
schemes such as that now under consideration will not arise from 
the very rich—the ballot-box and Parliament can silence them— 
but, by reason of the rising tide of small owners of property, experi- 
ments of this nature cannot much longer continue possible. For 
their humble economies a greater inviolability will one day be 
imperatively demanded. Mr. Chamberlain admits the irresistible 
nature of the opposition of the Friendly Societies. If they oppose, 
his labour, he confesses, will be in vain. It is the beginning of the 
tide which much more effectually than any jettisons of ransom will 
remove the ill-founded discredit attaching (in the opinion of some) 
to the principle of private property. 

The actuarial details of Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme are not yet 
before the public. We are mainly concerned at present with the - 
principle of the measure. I have dwelt at length on the pauper- 
ism aspect of this question, and I have done so deliberately, for I 
am convinced that to import terms of insurance and actuarial 
science into our calculations will prove to be a complete illusion. 

This has not yet become a Party question ; but already political 
critics have been found to declare that Mr. Chamberlain’s propo- 
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sals are not liberal enough, and on the eve of a County Council 
Election on Party lines it would be rash to predict that this subject 
can long be kept clear of the maelstrom of Party politics. With 
regard to the German scheme, which is undoubtedly becoming 
very unpopular, Mr. Chamberlain himself remarks: ‘It is pro- 
bable that the law will be amended and supplemented from time 
to time in accordance with experience.” Again, the authors of the 
scheme, bowing to an obvious necessity, have begun to provide for 
hard cases. The widow and children are to have something. But 
a little ingenuity could conjure up a hundred hard cases. For 
example, there is the case of the man who may subscribe all his 
life and enjoy his pension for one week, and of another who may 
become incapacitated early in life; there is the lamentable case of 
those who will allege that the five shillings adjudged to them by 
Mr. Chamberlain is insufficient—&e. Some of these hard cases 
are to be dealt with in the Bill; but it is obvious that by such 
action the fund is at once brought down to a mere banking 
fund out of which everyone is to get at least all he putin. Such 
economy as there is in insurance is thus destroyed, and the pro- 
spect of an incalculable deficiency becomes certain. Further, all 
these hard cases will have to be discussed upon the hustings, and 
pledges given have occasionally to be redeemed. What actuarial 
process can deal with the uncertainty of such a situation? The 
difficulty is clearly seen by some of Mr. Chamberlain’s allies ; and 
at the pinch his thanes fly from him, and in different directions. 

Mr. C. Booth,‘the Rev. J. Frome Wilkinson, Mr. R. P. Hardy, and 
Mr. T. E. Young (the last two are well-known actuaries), appar- 
ently admit the principle ; but, prudently, they will not face the 
difficulty of an actuarial scheme. They advocate what one of them 
very properly calls an extension of the Poor Law. Mr. Booth 
and Mr. Wilkinson, it is true, wish, by making the pension universal 
as well as free, to escape the certain failure of attempts at dis- 
crimination in favour of the “ deserving ’’—to use an odious cant 
phrase. The men of figures, on the other hand, do not realize this 
difficulty, and urge discrimination. They are appalled, moreover, 
by the cost, which, for England and Wales alone, without 
allowance for expense of management, Mr. Booth puts at seven- 
teen millions a year. The scheme of Mr. Rankin need only 
be mentioned to show how undisciplined Mr. Chamberlain’s forces 
are. He desires to attract subscribers for old-age annuities by 
offering to make them paupers on “a most-favoured-nation 
clause” at other periods of their life. 

Expensive as Mr. Booth’s scheme confesses itself to be, it is 
probably a less ruinous scheme than that of Mr. Chamberlain. 
For by this last a fund will be created which can only find 
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investment by increasing the national and local debt of the 
country. In France, at the present time, an active agitation is 
going on to deliver the Savings’ Bank from the thraldom of 
Government investment, and the justice of the demand is 
recognized by a promise of legislation from the Government. The 
present system, which obliges all such funds to be deposited with 
the Caisse des Dépéts et Consignations for investment in rentes, 
denudes the provinces of a capital which ought to fructify in the 
service of the working class, increases the danger of reckless 
Government finance, and lays the State open to a grave danger in 
the time of panic,—an indictment justified by the fact that in 1830, 
1848, and 1872, the savings’ banks were unable to meet the 
demands of their depositors. The employment of capital is a 
matter attended with risk of deterioration; and if the State 
undertakes to guarantee that the savings of the working class 
shall be exempt from this condition, it can only do so by raising or 
keeping alive loans which, howsoever wasteful their expenditure 
may be, are guaranteed by the tax-payers of the country. How 
burdensome such a policy may become if, besides the funds of the 
savings’ banks and friendly societies, Government is to rake into 
its coffers such provision as the poor may make for their old age, 
we may learn from the financial difficulties of our own Australian 
colonies, and from this instance of the French Savings’ Bank, 
with its practically unlimited reception of deposits. 

It is a mere question, therefore, of how much or how little the 
Party for the time being in power will consent to vote for the 
maintenance of the aged. It is difficult to see how this differs 
from pauperism. The easiest plan for a poor man to increase 
his income in old age will still be lobbying—not his Board of 
Guardians, but—a much more ‘‘ squeezable”’ person, his Member 
of Parliament; and his attention will still be distracted from his 
true path of progress. And, when all is said and done, what is to 
prevent the man from spending his five shillings on the day he 
receives it, and becoming burdensome for the rest of the week ? 
While seeking to introduce a system of universal tutelage and 
dependence, the plan will not abolish the particular kind of 
pauperism at which it is aimed. 

The proposal is a retrograde one, and a certain incident in the 
German experience would seem to show that our neighbours are - 
walking backwards in the foot-prints which the march of our pro- 
gress has left. It was recently reported that Chancellor von Caprivi 
is about to introduce a law of settlement to restrain the migration 
of workmen, in order to lighten the labour of identification 
for the pension official. In 1795 a law of this kind was 
repealed in England—a law of which Adam Smith had remarked, 
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‘** There is not a poor man in England who has not at some part of 
his life felt himself cruelly oppressed by this ill-contrived law of 
settlement.” 

It is not possible in the space of a single article to give an 
exhaustive list of the difficulties which surround the details of 
the proposal. If rigidly administered, it would probably prove a 
dead letter, like the present deferred annuities offered by the Post 
Office. It might attract a few middle-class investors, rich enough 
to afford an investment of the kind and anxious to get a Govern- 
ment security with higher interest than consols bear. If loosely 
administered and ‘‘ supplemented ” from time to time by politicians 
competing for the labour vote, it would assimilate itself more and 
more to a mere extension of the Poor Law, and prove in the end 
ruinous to our national character. 

The working-class have turned their backs for ever on all proffers 
of assistance from the rates ; and, if we may judge from the resolute 
attitude of the Friendly Societies, there is little fear that these will 
consent to barter away their birthright of independence for a mess 
of pottage. This opposition of the Friendly Societies may, it is 
hoped, afford a golden bridge by which Mr. Chamberlain can yet 
retreat with dignity from an untenable position. 

T. Mackay. 


IlI.—Farmure my GERMANY. 


From three to five years elapse before a new idea gets over from 
Germany to England and America, or vice versé. It was an 
American friend of mine who uttered this blasphemy against our 
age of the electric wire, and I nearly believe him when I see in 
the National Review that the English are seriously discussing the 
introduction of State Insurance laws. We Germans, who have 
tried it, are sick of State Insurance; and you, who have not yet 
tried, think you will relish this new dish of the Social cooks. One 
would have thought that you were thankful to us for giving you 
the opportunity to watch for ten or twenty years the effects of the 
system in Germany; but there you are, really desirous to try the 
dangerous experiment on your own body, rather than look on! 

There are two great schools of social politics—the School of 
Patience and the School of Impatience. With us, the latter has had 
the supremacy these last ten years ; while we always felt sure that in 
England the patient men would remain in power, that England would 
always be (as it has been so long) a model of good Conservatism in 
every effort of natural, free self-help. But no: you too get impatient: 
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you too think that God’s mills work too slowly : you too believe you 
must help on the millennium by artificial force, methods of State- 
help. A German can scarcely understand it. How we have come so 
far in State Socialism one cansee. Weare amilitary country: the 
military spirit pervades our whole manhood. We have a feeling 
that society consists of soldiers and officers: the soldiers have to 
obey, and to trust in their superiors; the officers have to look 
after the well-being of the soldiers, and after the well-working of 
the whole system. We live in barracks several of our best years: 
we are taught the discipline on which alone Socialistic experiments 
can be built. But the English are determined to be Socialists, with- 
out having gone through the military schools. I do not believe they 
can. You must first put all your healthy men into barracks for 
some time, and into barracks after the German system, of which 
you read the other day when our Prince George’s revelation of 
the treatment of soldiers made a stir even in England. 

Then you lack another motive for State Insurance. You cannot 
say that there are not sufficient methods and efforts of self-help in 
your country; for if you study the brilliant history of English 
Self-Help (e.g., Frome Wilkinson’s on Mutual Thrift), you must 
admit that one must be very impatient not to be satisfied by such 
a wonderful evolution. I will not deprecate our German self-help 
societies ; but it must be said that they could never rival yours. 
Our State systems were always so patronising, so military, that 
a strong movement of free social reforms could not grow well. 

Thirdly, our State Socialism must be partly reckoned a con- 
sequence of the murderous attacks of 1878 on the old Emperor 
William. Then the better classes of Germany stood before the 
revelation that the working-class was deeply discontented, that 
millions hoped for a revolution; and they understood that they 
had to prevent, or to meet, this great revolt. A strong monarchical 
State, a strong army, a strong police, a system of social regula- 
tions, a system of kind institutions for working-men,—this was 
thought the best policy. Many have said, and more have thought, 
that kind laws for the labourers must be made, “‘ so that we have 
a good conscience when they should, nevertheless, make their 
revolution, and we have to shoot them down.” 

The upheaval of the English working classes is of a different 
character, and still more different will the standpoint of the 
English well-to-do people always be. 

I said that we are sick of the Insurance laws. I mean that the 
majority of Germans would give much to get rid of them in a decent 
way. But, unhappily, there is no decent way ; for a simple repeal 
is scarcely possible, because the laws have created millions of 
claims, and it is only natural that our politicians do not like to 
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confess before the whole world that they have been fools, and that 
this grand German work of Social reform, which we praised so 
loudly as a model for all the nations, was only a great mistake. Of 
course, those who ‘ went in for” these laws, several years ago, 
have still some good words to say for them; but they become 
quieter every month. As to the first two laws, insuring against 
accidents and sickness: It is believed that the single fact of the 
simulation which they provoke is enough to condemn them. If 
5 per cent., or even more, of all the cases are frauds (sometimes 
even to 25 per cent.), that does not make a Compulsory Insurance 
popular. In the place where I live the working men are mostly 
masons, bricklayers, and other labourers, who work in Dresden 
while their season lasts, and rest at home in the coldest winter 
months. Here everybody knows that these good people are strong 
and healthy as long as they can earn their wages in the town, and 
that they go to the doctor, and complain of pains here and there, 
when they cannot earn more than the sick-insurance money will 
be. I will not go into this matter: I know that an excellent paper 
on this subject is prepared for an English economic journal. 

Of all the three Insurance laws, the latest, that for old age and 
invalids, is by far the most unpopular. It is generally called the 
* Sticking-Law’”’ (Klebegesetz), because it molests millions of people 
with sticking in certain stamps after prescription, which is not so 
easy as the sticking of stamps generally is. The reader will have 
heard of the German philosopher who on his death-bed said that 
he had met only one man who understood his philosophy, and that 
man understood it wrongly. This law also is wonderfully mysterious. 
Although the newspapers, many books, and countless speakers have 
done their best to make the law clear to common people, there are 
few who can find their way through it. I need not prove this by 
the many stories told about all the funny (or the sad) misunder- 
standings of the law; and I need not prove the unpopularity of the 
law, for nobody over here denies it. The friends of the law (or, 
rather, the fathers of the law) have only two answers. They say, 
firstly, that it is natural that such an incisive reform meets with 
great resistance ; and, secondly, that the unpopularity is caused—not 
by the principle of the law, but—only by the administration of it. 
Everybody blames this administration ; and it is curious that there 
is nobody living who will be responsible for this, although it became 
a question only a few years ago. Prince Bismarck (of all men) 
one should think responsible for this whole matter ; for it was only 
his influence—almighty then, but vanished a few months later— 
which brought the Bill through the Reichstag, where there was 
never a real voluntary majority for it. But even Bismarck now 
tells everybody that he dislikes the Klebegesetz. His idea was 
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only that the working men should get the pension, and not all 
this molestation. He wanted to create the necessary funds 
by a State monopoly in tobacco. It is true that what people hate 
most over here is—not the principle, but—the administration. 
The friends of the principle hope that some one will soon find the 
secret of how to correct the law and drive out the stamp-sticking 
and the other weak parts. But, as yet, they have not found any- 
thing better; and I am afraid they will have to learn that one 
cannot make a big system for twelve millions of working-men, and 
other millions of employers, without molestations for everybody 
concerned. 

The German Reichstag had discussions on the working of the 
law, in its sittings of the first and the second week in February ; 
and Herr v. Boétticher, who was Bismarck’s right hand in passing 
the law, reported on the first year (January, 1891—January 1, 
1892). There were 173,668 claims for Old-Age pension made 
under this law: that is, so many people wanted a pension without 
having done the least stroke, without having saved a bit for 
it, without having ever made a sacrifice for it. What a bad, 
corrupting thing a law is which has this effect! The Minister did 
not dwell upon this thought. He wanted to have the pensions 
given as a bribe to make the law popular, and as a show for those 
who have to pay in twenty or forty years before they get anything, 
if they ever get anything. I had a good old charwoman who 
would not have this pension, as she had saved all her lifetime and 
therefore needed no State help. I hope there were many of her 
sort. Of the above-mentioned claims, 182,917 were acknowledged : 
so many get their pension with less merit than those who gain in 
a lottery. They get 16,625,850 marks a year, or each one of them 
on an average 125 marks, 0829 pfennig=£6. Invalids’ pensions 
were given, only twenty-seven as yet, which are 3,065 marks a 
year. The income from the buyers of those unpopular stamps was 
about eighty-nine millions marks; while it was reckoned before 
that 100-120 millions would be paid in the first year. Herr v. 
Bétticher gratulated himself that not a greater part of those 
who must insure after the law absconded. He even congratulated 
himself that there was no greater discontent with this law than he 
could see. But in the same breath he said that ‘‘ a want for a con- 
tinuation of our social reform laws is not felt in the country.” 
Formerly we were always told that a great Insurance law for 
widows and orphans would soon follow; then perhaps an Insurance 
for the unemployed ; and so on. Nobody speaks of these schemes 
now. 

There is a popular movement (especially in Bavaria) which calls 
for a repeal of the whole law. In Nurnberg 20,000 men signed a 
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petition in this direction. But this movement is not favoured by 
the leaders of any Party, for there is no hope of getting the law out 
of the world so soon after its appearance. 

Step by step we get rid of Bismarck’s works in social politics. 
First, the law against the Socialists was repealed (not to speak of 
some less important relics) ; then the system of Protection was 
broken, and the revered duty on corn was diminished ; in a few 
weeks the Arbriter-Schutz Law, which he strongly opposed, 
becomes valid; and the day will certainly come when these 
Insurance laws will be thoroughly revised. But nobody is 
powerful enough to repair all the damage they have wrought. 
The many self-help societies that have been worried to death, or 
prevented from growing, will one by one come back ; the energy of 
our manhood, which has been sapped by this compulsory system, 
will be renewed ; the spirit of dishonesty which they brought to 
life will die out; but always we shall be an age behind the 
Germans we might have been, and behind those of our neighbours 
who are clever enough to profit by our experience. 

The millions we pay to keep this extensive and expensive 
machinery of State Insurance alive are a great burden that hinders 
us in our march to a better civilization, and especially hinders us 
in our competition with other countries. It was promised that 
charity would be relieved immensely by the new law. I looked at 
all the reports of communal and private charities I could see ; but 
I found very few traces of the law, and on the work of the greatest 
Dresden Relief Society with which I am connected this law had 
just as little effect as the two precedent. Of course, there will be 
some slight reduction of the claims on charity here and there; but 
what does that prove except that poor people have now to pay what 
the rich paid before, and that Compulsion gets into the place of 
Charity? The State that takes toll from the necessaries of the poor 
man is bountiful now ; the rich people can, and do, keep back their 
gifts. Formerly, great and small employers gave good parts of 
their gains to their workmen. I was accustomed to collect notes 
on these facts and publish them regularly ; and I know that since a 
year or so ago the list has been becoming shorter. Many rich people 
declare openly that they will no longer give voluntarily, now that 
they are bothered with compulsory benevolence. 

It is a sad time in Germany. Prices are high; wages are low; 
work is slack. Among the reasons for this state of affairs we find 
—not in the first place, but not in the last place either—the burden 
of State Socialism. ‘‘ The really successful nation in the industrial 
competition that is now springing up so fiercely between all nations 
will be the one that has fewest taxes, fewest officials, and fewest 
departments to support, and at the same time possesses the greatest 
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power in its individual units.” I believe in this sentence of Mr. 
Auberon Herbert; and, as a well-wisher to England, I should be 
much distressed if she encumbered herself with any big system of 
any impatient State-Socialist. We German adherents of the 
Patient School hope that England will in future be what she has 
been so long: the chosen land of the free—of the men who help 
themselves. 
WitHetm Bons. 
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Tuat in ordinary cases it would very rightly be considered rash 
beyond the bounds of sanity for mere laymen to trespass upon the 
thorny preserves of medical disputation is a fact thoroughly 
realized by them. Though, according to the wisdom of Carlyle, 
the vast majority are fools, yet their folly is not of a sufficiently 
aggressive and active character to induce them to rush in where 
even angelic doctors of medicine seem delicately reluctant to tread. 
As arule we abstain from audible comment even when doctors 
disagree. But circumstances alter cases. It is not usual to find 
medical subjects dogmatically and didactically treated in the 
columns of the lay Press. Dr. Maclaggan’s article in the 
Nineteenth Century of last month is an exception to the general 
medical rule; and, in the wide field of speculation opened up by it, 
an exception to the general lay rule may also possibly be found. 
Moreover, lay human bodies being more numerous than properly 
qualified medical human bodies, it follows that the interesting but 
inconvenient bacilli infesting our interiors exceed by countless 
myriads the number of those minute organisms that have had an 
opportunity of personally investigating the systems of members of 
the medical profession. For these and other obvious reasons, we, 
the general public, are at the present time unusually occupied 
with the consideration of the subject of our own bodies and the 
bodies of our parasites. Their nature, mutual action, interaction, 
and reaction upon each other, are profoundly interesting to us. An 
ordinary member of a greatly suffering community may therefore 
possibly be excused for commenting upon, or even attempting to 
criticise, an article which dogmatically lays down a definite method 
of treatment to be adopted towards the present epidemic, and 
which attempts to justify that method by reference to observed 
results, to bacteriology, and to the reputed effects of certain drugs. 
If the facts in thearticle are beyond dispute, if the logic issound, and 
if the deductions are justified, we need be troubled by no further 
anxiety with respect to influenza: the subject may be dismissed 
from our minds as easily as the object can be expelled from our bodies. 
But, on the other hand, if the article in question does not fulfil 
those conditions, the gravity of the situation may be intensified by 
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our lending too ready credence to it. While fully recognizing the 
ability displayed, I venture to think that a perusal of Dr. 
Maclaggan’s statements and arguments must—far from allaying 
our alarms—have created a feeling of doubt, distrust, and dissatis- 
faction. The article is based upon foundations of fact which 
appear somewhat small and unsteady; its conclusions are not 
necessarily warranted by the facts ; and in its method but little 
scientific exactness is shown. And it lifts the corner of a veil 
which, if faith or superstition has any value in healing, had better 
perhaps have remained closed, revealing vast and gloomy depths 
of uncertainty most disquieting to our minds. It is in the hope of 
eliciting such information as will prove our doubts to be unfounded, 
and our fears misplaced, that I venture to make a few remarks 
from the common-sense point of view of the ignorant, uninstructed, 
and unqualified lay mind. 

To begin with the purely practical aspect of the case. Salicin is 
recommended as a certain preventive and cure of influenza; and 
the suggestion is referred for its sanction to personal experience, to 
analogy, and to conclusions arrived at by means of ratiocination. 
The personal experience is both of a negative and a positive character. 
Dr. Maclaggan denies that salicin ever produces uncomfortable 
results. How does he know? By experiment and experience. 
He has taken it, and he is acquainted with certain other people 
who have done the same; and, in his experience, no unpleasant 
consequences have ensued. So far, so good; but experience, to be 
worth anything, must be balanced with other experiences, and in a 
question consisting of merely observing and recording sensations 
the experience of a layman is at least as good as that of a medical 
man. In reality it is far better; for the layman has no 
preconceived notions as to the effect which the drug ought, or is 
supposed, or is desired, to produce. His mind is as negatively 
open to record sensations as his body is positively open to receive 
the prescribed compound giving rise to those sensations. Per- 
sonally, I have consumed salicin, and I enjoy the privilege of 
intimate friendship with others who have pursued the same 
course. The invariable result has been the development of 
singularly unpleasant sensations in the head and throughout 
certain parts of the nervous system generally. Reasoning, 
therefore, as in following Dr. Maclaggan’s method I am entitled to 
do, from small to great, I am justified in assuming that all other 
persons addicted to the use of salicin are suffering in the same 
way. Dr. Maclaggan’s article being very lucid and suggestive, it is 
more than probable that its recommendations have been followed 
by the readers of the Nineteenth Century and their friends. What 
the metropolitan circulation of the Nineteenth Century amounts to 
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I am unable tosay. But it is tolerably safe to predict that at 
the present day an equal number of persons are walking about 
London in the enjoyment of strange, abnormal headaches. 
That is the probable result of the article; the certain result is a 
*‘boom ”’ in salicin. So much for the assumed harmlessness of that 
drug. The assumption is, in reality, based on nothing more solid 
than conjecture ; and, until it is borne out by carefully conducted 
and widely extended observation, the public will be wise if they 
hesitate to saturate themselves with a drug the effects of which 
are not ascertained. 

The argument as to its beneficial character, also derived from 
personal experience and observation, is as follows.—The writer of 
the article took salicin as a prophylactic during two epidemics, 
and escaped unscathed. In the pressure of business during a 
week he neglected to swallow the daily dose, and was down with 
the plague at once—an obvious case of cause and effect: at least, 
so we are told. The drug procured immunity from the disease ; 
the disease manifested itself immediately in the absence of the 
drug. But is not such reasoning a trifle hasty and superficial ? 
Are we to believe that immunity from influenza is confined to 
persons who have taken salicin? Has no one else escaped ; have 
not people using some other drug eluded the clutches of la grippe ; 
and has not exemption been enjoyed by persons who have taken no 
drug whatsoever ? Are we even to understand that out of those per- 
sons who have not been afflicted with influenza the vast majority, 
or a majority, or even a large minority, have been in the habit of 
taking preventive doses of salicin? Until we are informed on 
these points one individual experience is but of little value. It would 
be instructive also to know something more of the experimenter’s 
mode of life, to be sure that nothing else had been done likely 
to ward off an attack, and to feel confident that no other sin of 
omission had occurred. Dr. Maclaggan may, in the supreme stress 
of business, have neglected to eat a mutton chop, or to drink a 
glass of wine, to wear a woollen comforter or to change his damp 
boots: indeed, the omission of such salutary operations is more 
than likely, as any one of them involves a greater loss of valuable 
time than is necessary for the consumption of ten grains of salicin. 
Until we know all about these facts, and are informed also as to 
how many people equally exposed to the infection or contagion, if 
there be any, escaped without the employment of salicin, or suc- 
cumbed although using that drug, the personal experience of Dr. 
Maclaggan, though interesting, is of no great scientific value. No 
greater importance can be attached to it than to the experience of 
anyone else. In an experimental search of this kind after cause, 
one man’s experience is as good as another’s. 
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Albeit naturally reluctant to obtrude my personal experience 
upon the public, I do not hesitate to do so for the sake of science. 
Though on many occasions as much exposed to contagion and 
infection as any person could be, I passed through two epidemics 
and most of a third in such an entirely satisfactory condition 
of bodily health that influenza ceased to have any terrors what- 
ever for me. I simply laughed at it. I took no precaution: 
used no prophylactic, made no change in the ordinary habits, 
customs, and routine of life. But—mark this, for it is a matter 
of vast importance—during the whole of that time I never 
drank one drop of Rhine wine! In an unguarded moment, I 
did consume the best part of a bottle of the juice of a famous 
Rhineland grape, and two hours after I was smitten with the 
plague. According to Dr. Maclaggan’s deductive method, the in- 
ference is perfectly plain; I only trust it is not also actionable; 
but for the sake of humanity even the risk of libel must be run. 
It may be mere coincidence ; so also may be Dr. Maclaggan’s attack 
and his previous immunity from disease. The logic is identical in 
both cases: if cause and effect is evident in Dr. Maclaggan’s ex- 
perience it is equally evident in mine. True; I am not quite 
certain that on the last occasion on which I mentioned influenza, 
I did not omit to knock three times under the table and say 
“* Umberufen.”” But I scarcely think I could have been so remiss. 
No. In the presence or the absence of Rhine wine in the system I 
am compelled to recognize the cause of influenza, and of previous 
immunity from that fell disease. Doubtless, had I drunk more I 
should have been much worse. 

A careful consideration of the foregoing facts will, I trust, cause 
all candid and unbiassed minds to hesitate before committing 
themselves to any theory of prevention based upon mere individual 
experience. But the value of salicin is, it is stated, proved by 
largely extended experiment. 

Dr. Maclaggan says that he knows someone else who has treated 
215 cases of influenza with salicin, and that they all recovered. 
Though the evidence is second-hand, it may be taken as trust- 
worthy ; and it indicates a state of things most satisfactory, but of no 
value whatever unless it can be shown that dissimilar means have 
not produced similar results. Far from that being the case, it 
appears that equally good results have been observed amid totally 
different circumstances. Dr. Robson Roose informs us, through 
the British Medical Journal, that he has treated over three hundred 
cases of influenza by various means, and adds that they all did 
well, and, in his opinion, did equally well under the various 
remedies adopted. Will the medical profession generally, or the 
accredited organs of that profession, or the Nineteenth Century, 
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or somebody or something, give us the results attained by the 
employment of other drugs, or, if medical men will be sufficiently 
ingenuous, the results obtained by practically eliminating drugs 
from treatment altogether ? Until that is done the mere fact that 
a certain number of people had influenza, took salicin, and 
recovered, proves nothing whatever but this: Assuming, as no 
doubt we may, that the drug was wisely administered, it is proof 
that salicin, amid those circumstances, is not generally inimical 
to human life. 

But we are further informed that, reasoning from ascertained 
data as to the habitat, nature, qualities, and effects of the cinchona 
tree, a specific for the influenza ought to be found in the willow. 
The cinchona, we are told, grows best in countries subject to 
malarial fever, and its bark cures that fever. Asa matter of fact, 
the area of the earth’s surface in which chills-and-fever and the 
Jesuits’ tree are naturally coincident is exceedingly small as com- 
pared with the ague-cursed area in which the cinchona tree is not 
indigenous. But let that pass. It is a pretty theory that for every 
disease Nature provides a remedy on the spot, if we can only find 
it; and it may be approximately correct. The argument is this: 
Where ague abounds cinchona flourishes, and the bark of that tree 
cures ague; where rheumatism abounds the willow grows, there- 
fore willow bark cures rheumatism; influenza is rheumatism, 
therefore willow bark cures influenza. 

Such is the chain of reasoning, more or less faulty (surely) in 
every link, and especially so as regards the last, unless indeed it be 
known for certain that influenza is a variety of rheumatism. But 
is that absolutely proved? Is it even the general opinion of experts 
that influenza is rheumatism, or a variety of rheumatism? If this 
line of argument is to be followed out, undoubtedly our attention 
ought to be especially directed to the blue gum, for that tree is 
known to exercise a beneficial effect upon the external conditions 
that give rise to malarial fever. I have never seen it stated that 
the planting of willows will free a locality from rheumatism, or 
that the growth of the cinchona produces that effect upon malarial 
poisons. But it is certain that malarial districts are in some way 
or other disinfected by the cultivation of the eucalyptus; and 
if there is any connection between malarial fever and influenza 
we ought, according to Dr. Maclaggan’s theory, to turn to the 
bark of that tree rather than to the cinchona or the willow for 
a cure. But has influenza any connection with malarial fever, 
or with rheumatism ? and, if so, what is malarial fever and what 
is rheumatism? Will experts explain? To the dull eye of the 
mere layman influenza seems to possess as many natures as 
there are letters in its preposterous name. It is Protean in its 
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aspect, and ‘is marked by no distinctive type. In some it 
begins with violent sickness; in others with shivering fits, 
muscular pains, catarrh, sore throat, nervous prostration, hysterics, 
and I know not how many other symptoms of a disagreeable kind. 
It manifests itself in a hundred different expressions of bodily pain ; 
and its fatality appears to consist—not in its own morbific action, 
but—in a faculty which it possesses of affording a good opportunity 
for the manifestation of any inherited or acquired weakness or 
disease. From the ignorant-layman point of view, influenza 
appears to be an abnormal condition of the bodily functions 
generally, rather than a specific disease due to a specific cause, 
and that cause the introduction into the body of a specific germ. 

The germ theory—that is, as I understand it, the theory that 
disease is caused by the introduction of a few microbes into the 
body and their natural multiplication—is, we are told, sustained by 
the period of incubation always observed in diseases attributable 
to the presence of living organisms in {the body. I learn from Dr. 
Maclaggan that in two weeks one germ, which I may inadvertently 
swallow, will have multiplied to over sixty-seven millions of germs. 
If that be so the validity of his deduction that ‘the rapid repro- 
duction of these minute organisms cannot fail to have a seriously 
disturbing action on the system” is beyond dispute. I should 
think so, indeed. Sixty-seven millions to one is very long odds, 
and it seems obvious that one’s system must first disturb and then 
destroy the microbes, or that the microbes will first disturb and 
eventually destroy one’s system. But does the fact of so-called 
incubation actually prove the theory of the rapid reproduction of 
living organisms? Do not inorganic substances exist which are 
cumulative in their action in the human body? and if that be so— 
1 ask for information—may we not be simply storing up during 
the period of incubation inorganic poisons which, having arrived at 
a certain volume, burst suddenly into effect ? 

But if the living-organism theory is correct, as seems probable, 
what hope of salvation does it convey to our suffering minds? 
According to Dr. Maclaggan the whole question of disease, and of 
its prevention and cure is simplicity itself. A human being 
swallows a germ. The germ finds a nidus, and multiplies exceed- 
ingly. The action that takes place in the nidus corresponds to the 
impregnation of the ovum in the higher animals. In their rapid © 
reproduction the germs exhaust the nidus. The parasites use up 
the nitrogen and water intended for the renewal of tissue, and the 
infested person dies of starvation. The position of the nidus, and 
the length of time required to exhaust it, determine the contagious 
character and the duration of the disease. Such is the thesis; but 
Mr. Maclaggan’s article will be perused in vain for adequate 
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arguments in its support. The language is dogmatic in the 
extreme ; but is it justified by the condition of human knowledge ? 
On the highly technical questions involved I would not venture 
to hold any opinion; but on points appealing to common sense 
and ordinary observation anyone may speak. 

The microbe requires a suitable nidus. It usually eats up its 
nidus; and, in consequence, one attack confers immunity for the 
future. But such is not always the case. Ague is an exception 
to the general rule, and so also apparently is influenza. Is influenza 
therefore a variety of ague? This peculiarity of ague is thus 
accounted for by Dr. Maclaggan. ‘‘ Relapsing fever,” he says, ‘‘is 
the only one of the contagious fevers which has no local lesion, and 
whose parasite, therefore, has no localised nidus. It finds all that it 
requires in the blood. Now, it is evident that a permanent im- 
pression cannot be made on an ever-changing fluid like the blood 
as it can on a formed and stable organ or tissue; and it is because 
such an impression cannot be made that one attack of relapsing 
fever confers no immunity from a second.” In one respect I 
would, in all the humbleness of ignorance, go farther still, and say 
that, from painful personal experience, I gather that every attack 
of relapsing fever renders a man more liable to contract another 
attack. How this is to be scientifically accounted for I do not 
know. Though I did entertain a dim idea that tissue also was 
ever-changing, doubtless the theory as to the ever-changing 
character of the blood is perfectly correct, and sufficiently accounts 
for the unhappy peculiarity of ague alluded to. Ague confers no 
immunity because it findsits nidus in the blood; then, as influenza 
confers no immunity, we may reasonably suppose that it also finds 
its nidus—all that it requires—in the blood. But we are told that it 
attacks the nerve centres. These things are exceedingly puzzling 
to the lay mind. 

Without the slightest disrespect to the eminent and self-sacrificing 
men who devote laborious lives to biological research, it must be 
admitted that the ignorance of human nature in respect to most of 
the maladies that plague it, and their remedies, is most profound. 
During all these years medicine has scarcely advanced beyond the 
initial stage of cataloguing and classifying observations. Is our 
understanding of the nature, rationale, and phenomena of ague 
and quinine (for example), and their interaction, sufficiently firm to 
form any foundation for an accurate scientific method of treatment 
to be adopted towards that disease and that remedy, or towards 
any other analogous disease and means of cure? Ague has many 
peculiarities besides those already mentioned. It is generally 
supposed to be confined to low-lying, marshy, miasmatic localities. 
But the supposition is erroneous ; for varieties are met with at some 
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elevation above the sea, and in districts fairly dry. It would appear 
to be a product of the earth rather than of the air; for it may 
remain dormant in the ground for ages, and be brought into a 
condition of unpleasant activity by disturbance of the soil. Many 
wild tracts of country, where chills-and-fever were absolutely un- 
known, become fever-smitten upon cultivation. The disease follows 
the furrows of the plough. Doubtless it is on this fact that the 
popular belief in the vegetable character of ‘‘ fever seed’ is founded : 
a superstition which very possibly may rest upon the truth. If so 
may not the difference in respect of ability and inability to grant 
immunity from further attack, between ague or influenza, and 
specific fevers generally, be satisfactorily accounted for by the 
different action produced by animal and vegetable organisms upon 
animal bodies? Ague also remains dormant in the human body, 
and regurgitates after long intervals and under circumstances 
which render fresh infection impossible. 

Quinine jecures ague, or at least attacks of ague, as a rule, 
that is certain: Also it produces ague, or at any rate all 
the appearances, symptoms, and effects of ague, especially of 
that ill-defined but most intractable kind known as “ dumb 
ague”’ in the United States. Im the case of a man who has 
taken large quantities of quinine to combat frequent attacks 
of {chills-and-fever, it is, I believe, beyond the power of the 
most talented physician to discover whether he is suffering 
from the disease or the remedy: whether, in fact, he has the ague 
or the quinine. And how does quinine act? What is its thera- 
peutic action? Is it of a secondary character? By acting on the 
body or system generally, it may produce in a body susceptible to 
ague a condition similar to that of a body naturally impervious to 
ague. It may produce on an infected body a condition unfavour- 
able to the development of microbes, or it may give an impetus to 
the forces of nature sufficient to enable her to expel those microbes. 
Or the action may be direct: the particles of quinine may be 
actively hostile to ague parasites, may enter into immediate deadly 
combat with them, and destroy them. The results in either case 
would be the same ; but the physiological or pathological action of 
the drug would be entirely different. On the first hypothesis all 
curative results would be obtained by a quantity of quinine 
sufficient to saturate the system, quite independently of what that . 
quantity might be. 

One person may require 40, or 60, or 80 grains to produce any dis- 
agreeable sensation ; in another 10, or 15, or 20 grains will produce 
singing in the ears, deafness, headache, and so on. Is it sufficient 
to be cinchonised in order to obtain the full benefit of quinine ? 
On the other theory a definite amount of quinine would be requisite 
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in order to kill a definite number of microbes, just as an appropriate 
quantity of arsenic would be necessary to destroy a given number 
of men. If 100 grains of quinine represent the smallest force 
capable of subduing the infesting army of microbes, the absorption 
of 50 grains will be absolutely useless, even though the system is 
thoroughly saturated and cinchonised with that quantity. This 
theory, I venture to think, best represents the true physiological 
action of the famous Jesuit bark. Personal experience and obser- 
vation, at any rate, lead me to believe that ague can always be cured 
by large quantities of quinine, but cannot be cured by means of 
quinine in cases that are unable to endure large and frequently 
repeated doses of that drug; and if cinchona bark and willow bark 
have much in common, the same fact is probably true in respect to 
salicin. This, it may be said, is a question for doctors to decide. 
I grant it; but then let them decide, and communicate their deci- 
sion. Dr. Maclaggan asserts that it is absolutely certain that 
quinine cures ague by direct slaughter of ague microbes. Is the 
proof so positive? If so, what grounds are there for believing 
that 30 grains of salicin will kill all the influenza microbes we can 
imbibe in a day? and, if 80 grains represents the smallest dose 
lethal to microbes, and I am unable to support that quantity, is 
there any use in my taking salicin at all? Quinine sometimes 
produces permanent deafness, and salicin may have the same or 
some analogous effect. Such agencies are not to be trifled 
with. When we are all—men, women, and children; human 
beings ‘of every degree of nature, constitution, idiosyncrasy, 
and physical and nervous strength—recommended, on high autho- 
rity, to introduce 30 grains of salicin every day into our bodies for 
an indefinite period, it is natural and right that the method 
and action exhibited by that and similar substances should be 
expounded to us. 

To return to the germ: It must, we are told, find its appropriate 
nidus in order to create disease. Very good; but what help is 
that to us? How does it account for the eccentric periodicity of 
those diseases? Is the germ always with us and the nidus gene- 
rally absent? Or is the nidus ever ready to receive a usually 
absent germ? Or are they both always present—the germ in the 
air, the nidus in our bodies ? and is some other “‘ factor”’ necessary to 
bring them together and cause an explosion into life? And, if so, 
what is it? Is potential resolved into actual disease by some 
subtle change in the condition of germ, or of nidus; or by a syn- 
chronous modification in the condition of both? Ought we to set 
to work to combat influenza by sterilizing the air? and is there 
any danger of destroying useful qualities in the atmosphere in the 
attempt? Or shall we, on the other hand, proceed by sterilizing 
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ourselves? and, if so, is it certain that the germ nidus does not 
subserve some useful purpose in us? Ifnot, then what on earth is 
it for? Are germs invariably malignant ? or, following all natural 
analogy, are not some of them benign? May we not unconsciously 
exercise a demoralizing influence upon microbes of naturally un- 
impeachable character, and, by disease with which they have 
nothing to do, call out qualities and quantities usually dormant 
in them? Is it reduced to demonstration that the bacillus is the 
cause and not the consequence of disease? Are not our own 
morbid bodily conditions the foster-mother of the germ? Is it 
certain that they do not originate in us, that disease is not a 
condition precedent of their hostility, that they are not always 
residing in us and perfectly harmless—perhaps beneticial—until 
stirred into unusual conditions, numbers, and activity by circum- 
stances over which they have no control ? 

By inoculation it is possible to develop in the lower animals 
human diseases known to be due to the presence of minute organ- 
isms ; and those animals never spontaneously develop the disease, 
though, on the theory that its germs are in the air, they must be 
continually coming in contact with them. Which is the more 
probable: that capacity on the part of the human body to imbibe 
germs with comparative impunity has, for some unknown reason, 
deteriorated ; or that existing species of germs have become more 
numerous and more active, or that new species of germs have come 
into existence to plague us ? It would appear likely that man, rather 
than the minute organism, is to blame for the increased sensibility 
of the human body to the action of germs. In spite of vastly im- 
proved sanitation, in spite of great advances in medical and bac- 
teriological knowledge, two classes of disease become year by year 
more prevalent among us. More and more we suffer from diseases 
attributed to the action of living organisms within us, and from 
nervous disorders of various kinds. Is it possible that any con- 
nection of cause and effect exists between man’s nervous condition 
and his susceptibility to germs? These and similar questions are 
agitating the public mind. 

We are dissatisfied with our own ignorance, and astonished 
that inthis scientific and humanitarian age such ignorance 
should exist. What are we advised concerning the present 
epidemic? To trust to the doctor and keep our feet dry. 
The Board of Health launches a long and platitudinous docu- 
ment upon a public that does not know whether it is intended 
to be taken seriously or as a cumbrous joke. We are in- 
formed that the human body is less liable to contract diseases of 
an infectious or contagious character if it is properly warmed, 
clothed, housed, exercised, cleaned, and nourished, than if oppo- 
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site conditions prevail. I venture to think that we were all 
perfectly aware of that self-evident fact before. We have been 
reminded of an experienced physician of former days, who lived 
and laboured through a terrible epidemic in London and attri- 
buted his immunity to the habit of drinking his favourite 
liquor, sack, ‘‘to cheerfulness” every night (a poetic way, I pre- 
sume, of describing the initial stage of intoxication) ; and we are 
recommended by a celebrated physician of the present day to con- 
sume the bark of a certain tree. But whether there is any special 
virtue in sherry over other vehicies of alcohol, or whether willow- 
bark possesses any superiority over other barks or drugs, is, I 
submit, in the absence, of voluminous evidence, a question abso- 
lutely impossible to determine. 

What does all the advice given to us amount to ?; 

Why, that we should, as far as possible, observe the ordinary 
rules of health, rely upon the common sense and careful guidance 
of a physician—which, fortunately, we can safely do—and shut our 
eyes and open our mouths, and take our salicin, or quinine, or 
something else, or nothing at all, according as the idiosyncrasy, 
preconceived opinion, or personal experience, of our physician may 
suggest. In view of the gravity of the situation, this condition of 
things is by no means satisfactory. We—the general public— 
know nothing at all about the present plague, and are inclined to 
think that nobody else knows anything at all about it either—an 
opinion which Dr. Maclaggan’s article in the Nineteenth Century 
goes far to sustain. This universal medical agnosticism is dis- 
quieting. We want a large and searching inquiry into effects, 
and we desire a thorough and scientific investigation into cause. 

“‘The fact cannot be too strongly stated, or too persistently 
pressed home,” Dr. Maclaggan writes, ‘‘ that what knowledge we 
do possess of the nature of the poisons which give rise to infectious 
and contagious diseases has been derived—not from a study of the 
poisons themselves, but—from a study of the natural history of the 
diseases to which they give rise.” There is no occasion to state 
the fact strongly or to press it home upon our understanding. 
We are very well aware of it indeed. Until cause is discovered, 
the deductive method, reasoning down to cause by observation and 
analysis of effect is the only possible means of scientific research. 
But when cause is discovered, and found to be a living organism 
multiplying in any body that accommodates it with a suitable 
nidus or with a nidus in a suitable condition, the advantage 
of dealing with cause rather than with effect impresses itself 
strongly upon the public mind. Crucial inquiry into the nature 
of cause is wanted in order that cause may be dealt with. 

Surely the most rational and scientific method of treatment of 
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disease must consist in dealing with cause rather than with effect. 
Even if that be disputed, no one will deny that in the knowledge 
and appropriate treatment of cause the only rational and scientific 
method of prevention exists. Such an inquiry may be difficult of 
attainment in this country. National prejudice may stand in the 
way. The funds available for such a purpose are utterly inadequate ; 
and the medical profession in general cannot be expected to spend 
much time in laborious research. Asa rule, medical men have to 
make their own living; and, moreover, the time that might be 
spent in the laboratory is perforce expended in administering to 
the immediate necessities of suffering human nature. In a highly 
scientific and exceedingly wealthy community such difficulties ought 
to be overcome. Be that as it may. What is required with far 
more immediate urgency is the careful collection, classification, and 
examination of facts gathered over a widely extended area, in order 
that a rational mode of treatment of effects may be founded upon 
a thorough knowledge of the natural history of the disease. That 
course assuredly lies well within our opportunities and means. 
The end desired cannot be attained by the interchange of personal 
opinions through Review articles or in the columns of the News- 
paper Press. It can only be accomplished through examination 
into the whole subject by a select body of competent men. A Royal 
Commission would appear to constitute the most suitable means ; 
and if Her Majesty’s Ministers would recommend the appointment 
of such a body the British public would not grudge the money 
necessary to carrying out the work. 
DunravEN. 
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So the calendars tell us; but the fact is that there are many 
waters on which trout-fishing never ends. Deer, hares, grouse, 
pheasants, partridges, and the other creatures commonly known 
as “game,” are protected by law during their breeding times ; 
salmon also have a humane respite; but trout are all the year 
round at the mercy of bad men. They are protected, it is true, 
in the great English trout streams, and in some of the rivers in 
Scotland and in Ireland; but they are protected by the right of 
private property, not by a law applied directly to themselves. The 
owner of a private stream, who could be punished as a criminal if 
during certain months he shot a game-bird on his own grounds, may 
catch trout in his own waters if he pleases. The offence of any 
other man who has done so is against private property, not against 
a general law. Thus, streams that are not private property, of 
which there are thousands in this land, are ravaged by furtive 
rogues from New Year’s Day to New Year’s Eve. This is bad 
in itself; but one’s indignation is embittered by the fact that the 
scoundrels are persons with a high moral tone. The humani- 
tarians who wallow in philanthropic emotions at Radical meet- 
ings are they who kill trout in the frailty of the breeding time. We 
allude to Scotland mainly, and to Tweedside in particular. It is 
there that the heritage of Puritanism and the predatory instinct 
has produced in greatest abundance the man who feels he is a man 
for a’ that whilst he is the sorriest knave in Christendom. Par- 
liament could devote .a spare afternoon to worse purpose than 
defining this person’s relationship to the law. The matter is not 
trivial. The trout streams of the country are indefinitely more 
valuable than all the rights of way and all the public parks which 
we so jealously conserve in the interests of the people. They are 
neglected only because they are far apart, remote from the know- 
ledge of the crowd, frequented by men who modestly feel themselves 
of no account in their solitude, while in Hyde Park they realize 
themselves to be the People and possessed of rights. The enclosure 
of all the public parks in England would not wrong so many 
citizens as would be wronged by the ruin of our trout streams; and 
it is high time that that fact should be faced. Every year sees 
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anglers more numerous by many thousands; and, as the waters in 
which fish are found do not expand or multiply, it is quite certain 
that if matters are allowed to drift there will soon be no trout out- 
side the waters which are private property. Therefore, the legal 
*‘ close-time for trout,” which has been much spoken of within 
recent years, should be established without delay. No Ministry 
would lose by establishing it; for, although the inhumane Puritans 
to whom we have referred make themselves prominent in rural 
caucuses, they are not nearly so powerful as they fancy in their 
provincial assurance. In fact, they are of no consideration at all. 
Even Mr. A. L. Brown, the Member for the Border Burghs, who 
frequently gets into trouble from the need to defend poacher con- 
stituents, would be thankful to hear the last of ‘‘ Free Fishing.” 
He would then sit easier in his seat, and give his conscience 
a rest from such shocks as he has obliged it to endure lest 
Tweedside ruffians should cease to think well of him. The Bill, if 
it is to be framed at all, must leave no inequality to be made a 
grievance of. It must put a constraint upon the owners of private 
waters as well as upon the men who fish under public privilege. 
In making angling on public waters during the close time a criminal 
offence, it should abolish the privilege by which the owners of 
private waters may kill fish at any time they please. In short, 
trout shout be treated as game, and in relation to them all men 
should be made subject to the same law. 

What period the close time should cover is a question easily 
answered. The trout of all streams are not out of condition 
simultaneously. For example, those of Lochleven are foul by the 
end of August, and those of the Kennet are in lusty strength until 
well into October; those of the Border streams are in fair condition 
early in March, and those of the Thames are not worth catching 
until April is well advanced. The necessities of the case, however, 
could be roughly met by a law forbidding the taking of trout during 
the period from the end of September until the beginning of March. 
There is no river in the United Kingdom in which the trout have 
not spawned within that time. - 

The shamefulness of catching trout when they are heavy with 
eggs and milt, or weak from having spawned, is in itself a sufficient 
reason for the demand that they shall be protected during the 
breeding time; but there is another consideration. The art of 
trout-fishing is at this moment at a very interesting stage. If 
trout became extinct in England, a curious science, the adaptation 
of the mind of man, and the application of his skill, to the percep- 
tions of a lowlier creature, would be arrested just as it was ceasing 
to be empirical. 

These three or four years have witnessed an extraordinary 
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development in the angler’s art. Once upon a time a hook was a 
hook, what shape soever it might be, so long as it had a barb; the 
size did not matter much ; and not one angler out of ten paid any 
attention to the texture or the colour of the wings. A rod was a 
rod, what weight soever it might be, so long as it cost at least a 
guinea, and was strong enough to jerk to the bank the heaviest 
trout in the stream. No angler thought of drawn gut, and few 
anglers were so liberal with themselves as to approve a cast not 
stout enough to last a season. All anglers threw their flies down- 
stream, or across; and none cared much whether the lures sank 
or floated. All that is changed. Now-a-days our main concern is 
not that we should catch trout: 1t is that we should catch them 
with the proper implements, and in the proper manner. A fly-rod 
that weighs more than a pound will be handled by no upright man; 
hooks are of a hundred and eighty “‘ sorts,” and each ‘‘ sort” has 
thirty sizes ; there are flies for each month of the season, and at 
least one fly for each hour of the day; gut which is not drawn is 
an insult to any water out of the Highlands; the dry-flyman 
would feel sick if in a moment of his inattention a trout seized a 
fly that had sunk; and there are zealots who would rather never 
see the tail of a fish again than get a rise at a fly whose wings were 
not those of real insects. 

This is called progress; but it is really retrogression. There 
never was any reason why the butt-end of a rod should be as solid 
as a policeman’s baton, and its top as tenacious as Home Rulers 
declare themselves to be. The modern fly-rod, which weighs ten 
ounces, and is either of split cane or of greenheart in two parts 
spliced, is really the primitive willow wand improved upon; the 
drawn-gut cast is the nearest possible imitation of the cast of horse- 
hair with which our grandfathers fished ; we learn from Hawker’s 
edition of The Compleat Angler that eyed hooks, commonly 
supposed to be one of the discoveries of yesterday, were in use 
nearly two hundred years ago; and “artificial flies dressed with 
the wings of natural insects” are a return to the times when 
anglers impaled real flies on bare hooks. The dry-fly-men believe 
that they are the sportsmen, and that wisdom will die with them ; 
but that is a misapprehension. Even as Positivism is the Catholic 
faith with new trappings, the dry-fly dogma is the science of ‘‘ A 
Son of the Marshes,” whose mode of fly-fishing has been practised 
in Surrey from time immemorial, in disguise. Mr. Halford fishes 
with a single fly, cast ‘‘ fine and far,” and floating on the other 
side of the river. ‘‘A Son of the Marshes” is on the other side 
already, crouching behind the reeds, and, working with a hazel 
strippling, is dangling a fly before the nose of a trout which is 
twenty yards from the scientific gentleman across the water. In 
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good truth, we anglers, who must needs have ‘“ Piscatorial 
Exhibitions” every now and then in order to connote our 
‘‘ progress,” are reactionists of the deepest dye. We are returning 
to primitive methods with remarkable unanimity. 

These are facts, and interesting ; but they do not prove much. 
The first purpose of the angler is, or should be, to catch trout, 
and there is no angler who has heavier baskets than his grand- 
father used to bring home. The grandfather had more trout, and 
less sophisticated, to fish for; but that does not settle the ques- 
tion. If progress in the art had been equal to the new difficulties 
which the art had to overcome, our baskets would have been the 
same ; but they are not so good, and therefore our “science”’ is a 
delusion. We have “ refined’ too much. Nearly all our principles 
are preposterous. What does it matter to the trout whether the 
lure is cast by ten ounces of split cane, or by three pounds of ash 
tipped with whalebone? The need is that the lure should fall as 
a fly would. What does it matter whether the wings of our lure 
are of feathers, or of fish scales, or of real flies? The difficulty is 
to suit the momentary taste of the fish which we desire to catch; 
and sometimes not a dry fly of Mr. Halford, in all its glory, or a 
real-wing fly of Mr. Richardson, is, in the esteem of the trout, 
arrayed like one of those with which the country bumpkin toils. 
There is no sound reason for thinking that a lure which is floating 
will be more attractive than a lure which has sunk. Real flies go 
under when they die, or are on the eve of dying; and he who 
looks down from a bridge spanning a stream will see that the trout 
have no bigoted objection to dead meat. The fact is that the dry 
fly is no better than the wet fly, and that the wet fly has no reason 
to be conceited. Each is good in its own place; but there are no 
circumstances amid which either is the only good. An angler from 
the Test will probably, using the Test methods, surprise the 
Scottish champions, by his success, when he appears on Loch 
Rannoch ; and a Scotch crack on the Itchen, using three flies as if 
he were at work on the rippling Don, might give the Fly Fishers’ 
Club equal cause for wonder.’ It is, indeed, extraordinary that 
there are partisanships as regards the two methods of fly-fishing. 
One can account for the disputation only by supposing that the 
nature of man obliges men to take sides on all possible occasions. 
Certainly there is neither a priori nor a posteriori justification for 
assuming that either system of fly-fishing is better than the other. 
All flies do not sink; all flies do not float; yet trout take 
drowned flies and floating flies alike. The dry fly, therefore, is not 
in the nature of things superior to the wet fly. It is well to use it 
on a calm day if you are fishing in one of the Hampshire chalk 
streams, for a fine cast with one fly makes less disturbance in the 
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water than a cast of three flies makes; but if a sharp rain comes, 
or the water is broken by a breeze, you will be wise to have three 
hooks on your cast. Three hooks give the trout a choice, while 
one hook gives none; and the maxim that you should always fish 
with an imitation of the fly which happens to be “ on the water ”’ is 
absurd enough to make us reflect that, if angling is “ the contem- 
plative man’s recreation,” the contemplative man is unobservant. 
Although there are March Browns ‘‘on the water” in early 
spring, and alders in autumn, there are always more than one fly 
abroad; and anglers of experience know that trout very often take 
an artificial fly which is quite unlike any of the insects on the 
water. This is not. surprising. Even as “ there is many a change 
on a winter’s night,” there are many hatchings on a summer’s 
day, every half-hour, on some days, having its own ephemere ; 
and surely, as trout may like a change of food as much as men do, 
it is not senseless, when myriads of the same fly are fluttering on 
the surface of the stream, to try a strange one. 

This is no fanciful argument. Over and over again, on High- 
land streams, we have found that the killing fly was another than 
the black gnat which danced in millions above the noses of the 
trout ; and the best basket we ever saw on a famous Lowland river 
was made, one bright July day, by an old man using sea-trout 
flies, while the local experts worked with the smallest midges. 
There is something to be said for the flies which are dressed with 
natural wings. Despite the glue with which they are preserved, 
the wings are more “like the thing” than wings cut from feathers. 
The flies with natural wings, however, are still imperfect. The 
first making of them was quite out of the question. In order 
to produce a ‘‘ strong job,” the inventor glued two sets of wings 
together ; of which the deplorable result was that after a little the 
glue gave way, and the angler up to date was labouring with a four- 
winged monstrosity that must have been more alarming to the 
fish than the down-stream fly which, as Mr. Stewart remarked, 
battled against the current with the strength of an alligator. The 
latest making of the new flies is better. Mr. Richardson has 
managed to preserve natural wings so that a hook with a single 
set of them stands a long day’s wear and tear. They are certainly 
attractive. They bring you more rises than flies of the old-fashioned 
kind. The trouble is that they do not hook nearly all of the fish 
which they raise. Trout which “rise short” very often snap the 
stiff wings ineffectually : if they had had yielding feather wings to 
deal with many of them would have been hooked. 

Certain other modern reforms are preposterous only inasmuch as 
the angler fancies that superfine implements solve all the problems 
of the art. A light rod is easier to handle than one of the old- 
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fashioned build; but it need not cast more deftly. Fine lines, gut 
which is almost invisible, and flies which seem made of gossamer, 
disturb the water less than those with which the Ettrick Shepherd 
was content, and successful; but knowledge of nature and skill of 
art are the first necessities of the angler ; and, despite all the busy 
inventiveness of the makers of tackle, and the abounding literature 
of the sport, neither knowledge of nature nor skill of art is com- 
moner now than in the days when ‘‘ The Practical Angler” was 
master of the craft. 

Indeed, if the truth may be told, it is time to confess that we 
anglers are superficial. Even those of us who are modest enough 
not to be partisans of Mr. Halford are all agreed that flies of 
some kind are the only “ legitimate” lures.. We scorn worms, and 
vigorously say ditto to Mr. Lang when he uses critical language 
about the prize-hunters who rake the lochs with minnows. Therein 
we have humility aping pride. Those of us who know as much of 
the habits of trout as the average elector knows of political science 
are aware that flies are only a small portion of the fishes’ food. 
If we have ever caught a fish, we may, in taking out the hook, 
have squeezed forth the contents of his maw; and if we have had 
a seeing eye we must have become aware that the trout allows 
himself a generous diet. He disgorges flies, it is true; but he dis- 
gorges worms also, and grubs, and maggots, and shells, and 
pebbles, and the bones of frogs, and a pressure of other matter for 
which there is no room in the National Review. Why, then, have 
we made it a fashion to fish with flies only and to despise the 
‘‘humbler brethren ’’ who acquiesce not in our fastidious dogmas ? 
They fish in the light of nature; we have created for ourselves a 
fad, and think we are artistic. We do not defend the minnow-troll 
on lakes, for even on a large water there is no happiness to 
the fly-fishers in whose midst the troller is careering; but, barring 
that work, the otter, the cross-line, and salmon-roe, we have no 
real right to scorn anglers whose resources are not bounded by 
their fly-box. 

Worm-fishing is charming sport. It is charming even when the 
river is in flood, and the fly-fisher is sulking superior in his tent ; 
it is high art on a bright July day, when, although the trout are 
on the outlook for a worm, they are also on the outlook for the 
man who comes to them with the gift of it. Then, there are gentles 
and the larve of the May-fly: what narrow pedantry it is which 
induces us to foreswear them! These, in certain times, are natural 
food of the trout ; and, apart from ignorance of times and seasons, 
and of the methods according to which the maggots and the grubs 
are used by wise men, there is no reason why we should not fish 
with them. The angler who despises those who use them, and 
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perseveres with fly from the opening day until the closing, must 
try to forgive us if we liken him unto the legislator who gravely 
spends his Parliamentary life in moving a resolution that men 
should be permitted to marry the sisters of their dead wives, think- 
ing thereby to redeem the State from all its imperfections and its 
woes. He lacks the sense of proportion, and is too serious for a 
world in which there are more questions than one, all of them 
with at least two sides. Let us hope that when leafy Maytime 
broadens into June he will have a box of maggots when he goes 
forth to fish, and take with him a friend provided with imitation 
gentles made of whitened chamois leather. Soon as the evening 
shades prevail, let him put a maggot on each fly on his cast, and 
let his friend do likewise with the imitations. It is quite possible 
that he will not have a single bite, and that his friend will be con- 
stantly busy with the landing net. This is indeed odd: trout 
taking an artificial bait while they reject the natural. It does not 
happen usually, or even often; but that it happens at all is suffi- 
cient to justify our proposition that angling has more wonders than 
have been made plain in the lore or in the literature of the sport, 
and that it would be a great pity if, by the depletion of our rivers, 
the fascinating science were arrested just when we are beginning 
to realize that a science of angling is possible. At present, after 
untold centuries of men’s knowledge of the sport, we think our- 
selves skilful if we use a ten-ounce rod, fine tackle, and the fly 
which is ‘‘ on the water.” We shall be complete masters of the 
art only when we can succeed with any of the things on which 
trout feed, even with shells and pebbles, and know the exact 
moment at which to change an alder for a centipede. 

It is necessary to make a concession to the men of feeling who 
say that sport is cruel. As we showed not long ago, these men 
are ignorant as a rule; for killing is the universal order of nature 
and the death of any creature by a sportsman is more humane 
because it is swifter, than the death of the same creature would be 
at the hands of the slaughterer for commercial and domestic pur- 
poses. Still, the men of feeling cannot be flatly gainsaid when 
they point at the angler the scornful finger of humaneness. 
Angling does involve cruelty. It is cruel to the worm, to the 
maggot, to the frog; and, as “ the lowliest insect feels a pang as 
great as when a giant dies,” we only darken counsel when we 
remark that these are creatures of lowly organization. We 
have no sound reason for believing that there is any animal, how 
lowly soever its organization, which is not capable of pain; and, 
that granted, we must perceive that all living animals are capable 
of terrible pain, for the utmost pain of which any creature may be 
capable must needs be terrible. Is our own worst agony, which is 
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either toothache or a broken heart, rendered any the more en- 
durable by the fact that the angels, or some other higher order of 
beings, are probably susceptible of still direr travail? If it be not, 
how can we hold that the lowliness of the organization of a worm 
palliates the inconvenience of impalement upon a hook? If the 
worm suffers, what of the trout? It is probable that, even as 
ladies can become habituated to ear-rings, the trout is not much 
pained merely by the presence of a hook in his mouth, which is 
horny ; but it is equally reasonable to suppose that a great terror 
must possess the fish which is being irresistibly dragged from the 
water by a small creature which he took to be nourishing food. The 
sense of freedom gone and life mysteriously imperilled must be as 
terrible to the trout as it is to a man in a nightmare. Clearly it 
is custom which has staled our perception into the ethics of angling. 
Otherwise we should have no scruple about casting into the air, 
instead of into the stream, and hooking larks: which would be 
monstrous. Perhaps, then, as the art of angling progresses, we 
shall use only artificial baits, never living ones, and be furnished 
with tackle which, while thin and light enough not to fall into the 
water with a splash, will be strong enough to jerk the trout to land 
within an instant after he has seized the hook. This suggestion 
will appear absurd to the men who think that the playing ofa 
trout is the chief delight of the sport; but, if we are logical and 
honest, we must admit that while men fish as at present, and as 
our forefathers have fished from time immemorial, we must either 
endure the taunt adverted to, and allow angling to be the only sport 
which is more cruel than domestic slaughter, or sorrowfully, at the 
command of conscience, cease to ‘* cast angle in the brook.” 


W. Eart Hopason. 
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ELIZABETH STUART AND HER FAMILY IN 
HOLLAND. 


Awone the historical associations that a visit to the Hague brings 
to the mind of the traveller who carries with him some remembrance 
of the past to enhance his interest in the present, those connected 
with Elizabeth Stuart and her family will not readily occur. Yet 
the greater part of the life of the unfortunate daughter of King 
James I. was spent in Holland. She and her children were very 
prominent figures in the society of the day; and their names 
appear frequently in the memoirs and “chronicles” of the time, 
in which (to use the words of Macaulay in a slightly different 
connexion) “‘ the character and spirit of an age are exhibited in 
miniature.” Dutch historians have gleaned interesting facts 
respecting the exiled family from these sources and from State 
papers in the Royal Archives. The following pages contain such 
as appear to bring out most vividly the extraordinary character of 
its members. 

Elizabeth first became acquainted with Holland on her journey 
to Heidelberg in 1613 as the beautiful young bride of the Elector 
Palatine, Frederick. She was received with public honours 
befitting her personal rank and her near relationship to the 
Stadtholder Maurice, whose sister Juliana was the Elector’s 
mother. The States-General and the States of Holland sent 
deputations to pay her homage. Her uncle devoted himself to her 
amusement. ‘‘ Distinguished strangers” from other countries 
came purposely to see her, and a troop of comedians was sent for 
from Paris to play in her presence. The principal towns vied with 
each other in doing her honour and in offering her handsome 
presents. At Amsterdam a splendid State coach was in readiness 
for her, as she stepped from her barge on a bridge covered with 
cloth, and the whole municipality was present to bid her welcome. 
The procession moved slowly through the gaily decorated streets, 
which were thronged with people. Two triumphal arches of vast 
proportions had been erected. On one a pantomime was enacted. 
The other held a group of people dressed in antique costumes, 
among whom was a figure intended to personate the Princess as 
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Thetis, the mother of Achilles. An inscription in verse addressed 
her as the English Thetis, and expressed the wish that she might 
be the mother of a modern Achilles. Elizabeth was the sole 
object of these ovations; for her husband, after concluding a 
treaty with the States, had hastened his journey to the Palatinate. 

Very different from this gay progress was Elizabeth’s next 
arrival in Holland, in 1621, as the fugitive Queen of Bohemia after 
the flight from Prague in the previous autumn. She and her 
husband, however, had been received cordially by Prince Maurice, 
the States, and the nation at large. In the eyes of the majority 
the cause of Frederick was identical with that of Protestantism. 
At first few would believe the fatal tidings of his defeat. An 
Amsterdam preacher actually said that ‘“‘ the report of the taking 
of Prague was a falsehood spread by Papists, Armenians, and 
other enemies of religion.” Such was the public spirit of those 
stirring times that a mere skipper lay a wager on his raft that 
Prague had not fallen into the enemies’ hands. When the news 
was confirmed beyond any possibility of doubt, there was great 
and general consternation, for “‘it had been firmly believed that 
the rise of Frederick would be the fall of Antichrist.” 

The States decided to ‘‘ accommodate the King and Queen of 
Bohemia” with a suitable dwelling. Two houses were hired 
for them in the ‘“ Voorhout,” a fine, broad street, shaded by 
lime-trees. 

On the 23rd of April the King was received with great ceremony 
by the States-General. To quote a chronicle of the times: He 
gave ‘“‘a singularly touching account of all his adventures and 
misfortunes.” The States “answered with compliments, and com- 
forted him in his adversity.” - They promised him a monthly 
allowance of 1,000 florins, besides a grant of 150,000 florins in sup- 
port of the small army with which Ernest of Mansfelt was opposing 
the Imperial forces under Spinola. 

Public opinion was not quite unanimous with respect to the 
royal refugees and the sums they drew from the national exchequer. 
Abusive pamphlets appeared. One writer said that “‘ there were 
enough foreigners in the country: they did not need royal beggars.” 
Another exclaimed, ‘‘ It doth ery for vengeance that all hungry, 
naked, and miserable persons should be fed, clothed, and taken 
care of in Holland!” The Elector was not without defenders. A 
friendly writer compares his presence amongst the Hollanders with 
that of the ‘Ark among the Philistines’ —a comparison which 
could scarcely have pleased the people of Holland. The clergy 
generally sided with him. They likened him, very inappropriately, 
with Joshua and Gideon, and offered up prayers for him at public 
worship. 
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In 1622 Frederick joined the Protestant forces in Germany ; but 
after his defeat at Héchst in 1623 he was persuaded by King James 
to lay down arms. He went to his uncle, the Duc de Bouillon, at 
Sedan, and thence wrote to his wife: ‘‘ Ou irai-je? La Haye ne 
me plait pas du tout et que Dieu me garde de sa mauvaise canaille.”’ 

From these ungracious words we gather that more had reached 
Frederick’s ears and eyes than the complimentary speeches and 
polite bows of their High Mightinesses. To eat the bread of de- 
pendence in a foreign country and daily accept favours from a 
Republic must have been particularly galling to the spirit of a 
German prince of Imperial descent, accustomed to look down on 
the world from the proud eminence of the Castle of Heidelberg. 
However, no course other than to return to the Netherlands was 
open to him. 

On October 9th of the same year a student, followed by two 
servants, one of whom carried his master’s sober luggage, might 
have been seen hurrying through the Hague to the Queen of 
Bohemia’s house. That student was the ‘“ winter King” in dis- 
guise. From this time until 1632 he appears to have left Holland 
only for a brief visit to England with his wife in 1625, on the 
accession of Charles I. All attempts to recover his lands were 
confined to diplomatic negotiations, which were long, costly, and 
fruitless. 

The exile of the King and Queen must not be painted in too 
dark colours. They were deeply attached to each other. Sir 
Dudley Carleton, Ambassador to the Hague, writes of Elizabeth in 
1622 as ‘‘ a tender wife, whose care of her husband doth augment 
with his misfortunes.” * Also, Elizabeth had one of those buoyant 
natures which rise with comparative ease above the waves of mis- 
fortune. She writes to one of her faithful correspondents, Sir 
Thomas Roe: ‘‘ Though I have cause enough to be sad, yett I am 
still of my wilde humour, to be as merrie as I can in spite of 
fortune.” Indeed, both King and Queen refused to let either their 
private misfortunes or the state of their unhappy country debar 
them from the amusements to which they considered their age 
and rank entitled them. 

The Hague was at that time a brilliant little capital, thronged 
with distinguished diplomatists and gay soldiers from most 
European countries. The fame of Maurice of Nassau as a 
general attracted young men from France, Germany, England, 
Scotland, Sweden, and Denmark, tohiscamp. Military operations 
being suspended in winter, the Hague was then filled with these 
soldiers. It may be imagined how numerous they were, and what 
colour and animation their presence gave to the picturesque town, 
* Cabala; Mysteries of State. 
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when as many as two or three hundred Frenchmen of gentle birth 
followed the Ambassador’s coach as a guard of honour, on his way 
in state to an audience of the States-General. 

Then, as now, Fashion ruled in society. The ‘‘ Voorhout”’ was 
to the Hague world what Rotten Row is to that of London; and 
people were in the habit of making the daily tour des carosses, or tour 
a la mode, after their midday dinner. The exiled Royalties might 
often be seen among them, doubtless to the delight of the people 
who thronged the broad walk shaded by lime-trees that forms the 
middle of the ‘‘ Voorhout.”’ The parallel with modern times 
happily ceases where we read of bitter conflicts arising from the 
vexed question of precedence in the manner of driving. The 
diplomatic mind, keenly sensitive to questions of etiquette, was 
frequently ruffled by the action of a rival’s coachman. Once 
even the statesmanship of John de Wit was needed to prevent a 
fight between the followers of the French Ambassador and those 
of the Spanish Ambassador. Elizabeth may have been a witness of 
this serio-comic incident, which ended in the removal of a wooden 
barrier, this measure enabling each to drive away at the same 
moment. 

In winter there was the same round of gaieties that used to 
enliven the Court at Heidelberg. The Queen was specially fond of 
the masques which were so much in vogue in England. The King 
and Queen generally spent their summers in a country house which 
they had built on some land given them by the Provincial States of 
Utrecht, near the small town of Rhenen, in a finely wooded and 
undulating country. They were both passionately fond of riding 
and hunting. There is a quaint allusion to this in a verse in 
which the poet naively expresses his surprise that Frederick, after 
having frequently been the object of pursuit, should be capable of 
becoming a pursuer. The concluding lines are these :— 

He thus doth ever see a picture of his flight, 

And (what can sport not do?) finds pleasure in the sight ! 
Meanwhile their home life was far from uneventful. Eight chil- 
dren were added to the five that were born in Germany and 
Bohemia. On each occasion the parents showed great anxiety to 
secure sponsors who would be likely to give substantial presents. 
Often one of the Provinces acted in the capacity of sponsor. 
Thus, the second daughter was named Louisa Hollandina, and 
received a fixed annuity from the wealthy States of Holland. 
When a younger child received a very paltry sum from the States 
of Overijssel, the Queen wrote to a friend: ‘‘ Pour parrains la 
Hollande va encore, mais pour les petits états, ca ne vavt rien!” 

Two of the children died in infancy. In 1629 the eldest son, a 
gifted lad of fifteen, lost his life in a tragic manner. The so-called 
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** Silver fleet’ had been captured from the Spaniards ; and part of 
the immense spoil, including many beautiful silver and golden 
vessels, was exhibited at Amsterdam. The King and his son went 
to see it. The weather was stormy, and their barge was upset by 
collision with another vessel. Young Frederick and three atten- 
dant gentlemen were drowned. His father was heart-broken, and is 
said to have repeated David’s pathetic ery over Absalom: “‘ My 
son, my son, would God I had died for thee!” 

Hope dawned on the exiled family when Gustavus Adolphus 
brought an army into the field against Tilly and Wallenstein in 
1630. Frederick joined him the subsequent year. He left the 
Hague on the 26th of January. Crowds assembled to see him off and 
wish him Godspeed ‘‘ amid tears and sobs,” people being apparently 
more easily moved than in our own day. It proved to be his last 
farewell to Holland. After a short campaign, he died of fever on the 
19th of November. It is said that his end was hastened by the 
news that Gustavus Adolphus had been killed at the battle of 
Lutzen. 

Elizabeth was overwhelmed with grief at her husband’s loss and 
the destruction of her newly-revived hopes. She was a widow at 
thirty-six, with ten children, of whom the eldest was only fifteen. 
She did not, however, take her maternal duties much to heart—a 
fact of which her daughter Sophia’s memoirs afford ample proof. 

The children had a separate establishment at Leyden. They 
had a tutor and three governesses, and were attended, besides, by 
gentlemen-in-waiting and maids of honour. Their life was an 
ingenious combination of conventual rule with courtly etiquette. 
Almost every act was accompanied by tedious formalities. Before 
sitting down to dinner, at 11 a.m., each child had to make nine 
bows or curtseys. It was the habit to invite two clergymen or 
university professors on Sundays and Wednesdays. The dancing 
master, who came daily at 10 a.m., was always welcome, Sophia 
says ; not so the other masters, she candidly admits. Twice a year 
the children were taken by barge to see their mother at the Hague ; 
but they evidently bored her, and she was glad to get rid of them, 
and to be left to the undisturbed enjoyment of her dogs and apes. 
Even the delicate state of the little Gustavus’s health does not 
seem to have moved the mother to greater tenderness. He died in 
1641, after a lingering illness. Sophia, the only one remaining at 
Leyden, was removed to the Hague. 

The children of Frederick and Elizabeth were more like their 
high-spirited mother than like their gentle father. They were 
handsome, clever, and remarkably self-willed. They appear to have 
been all more or less gifted with the fascination and brilliancy 
characteristic of the Stuarts. 
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The eldest son, Charles Louis, had more solidity of character 
than his brothers; but he was cold and calculating, ruled by 
motives of expediency, wanting in chivalry and generosity. He 
and his mother were never on good terms. Rupert, the hero of 
the Civil War in England, was her favourite, and appears to have 
been the most dutiful of her children. The three youngest sons, 
Maurice, Edward, and Philip, were remarkable only for getting 
into scrapes, of which more will be said by and bye. 

We seem to know the daughters better, chiefly through the 
memoirs of Sophia, who is quite as communicative about family 
matters as any autobiographical author in this age of publicity. 
Elizabeth, the eldest, was a very remarkable woman, and enjoyed 
a European reputation for learning, which she owed chiefly to her 
friendship with the philosopher Descartes. That versatile and 
nomadic Frenchman, who was at once a devout Roman Catholic and 
an independent thinker, a soldier and a man of the world, in the 
course of his wandering life spent some years in Holland, and two 
of these at the pretty chateau of Endegeest, near Leyden. During 
that time (1641-1643) he was a frequent visitor at the Queen of 
Bohemia’s Court. Although the Princess Elizabeth was only 
twenty years old, her mind was ripe enough to respond intelli- 
gently to his. He had the greatest admiration for her, and paid 
her a lasting tribute in the dedication of his great work, Principles 
of Philosophy. However, philosopher as he was, he may have been 
fascinated as much by her youthful beauty and high rank as by 
her mental accomplishments. Indeed, he lavishes such gross 
flattery and exaggerated praise on his princess that he would fail to 
convince us if there were not better (although indirect) proof of 
her great powers of mind in his correspondence with her. Her 
letters to him, unfortunately, have perished; but forty of his 
have been preserved. They are for a great part answers to objec- 
tions which she had raised against his ideas on the deepest 
problems that can occupy the human mind. Some of the letters 
allude to personal matters, and are attempts to comfort her in the 
family trials, which, with her grave and earnest nature, she took 
intensely to heart. If they are all after the pattern of that in which 
he endeavoured to reconcile her with her uncle’s death, by the 
extraordinary argument that death by the executioner’s axe is pre- 
ferable to any other, it is not likely that they had the desired effect 
on the poor girl! 

Very unlike Elizabeth in character was the next sister, Louisa 
Hollandina. She was beautiful, lively, and accomplished. She 
painted portraits, and was considered to do credit to her master, 
the well-known Honthorst. She was careless of her personal 
appearance to the point of eccentricity. Unfortunately, she was 
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careless in more important matters as well, and appears to have 
deserved, in some measure, the severe charges that are brought 
against her by contemporary writers. 

Henrietta Maria, the third daughter, was the most beautiful and 
most amiable of the four sisters. She was evidently the least 
clever ; but she was the most domestic in her tastes, and excelled 
in the homely and useful art of making jams. 

Sophia, the mother of George I. and the friend of Leibnitz, was 
ten years old when she was removed from the dreary establish- 
ment at Leyden to her mother’s home, where she appears to have 
early claimed the privileges of a grown-up woman, taking her part 
with wonderful success in the plays which the sisters acted. By 
all accounts, she was a charming girl—graceful, witty, accom- 
plished, and brimming over with life and spirits. Her memoirs, 
however, reveal an appalling want of refinement, and calmly tell 
of practical jokes played by the princesses on the gentlemen and 
ladies of the household, such as would not now be tolerated in a 
respectable kitchen. 

They were not the only ‘‘fast’’ ladies at the Hague in the 
seventeenth century. If we are to believe Sorbiére, a French 
visitor to the Hague, one of the favourite pastimes of ladies of 
rank was to disguise themselves as poor women, and travel by 
barge to Leyden or Delft, mixing with the people, and drawing 
them out to speak of the great folk at the Hague. Even the 
grave Elizabeth was not alive to the bad taste (to put it mildly) of 
these extraordinary proceedings, in which she and her sisters 
would sometimes join, which ended by the ladies driving off in 
their respective coaches, much to the astonishment of the 
spectators. 

Beautiful and attractive as the sisters were, suitors were not 
numerous at the Court of the well-nigh penniless Queen. LEliza- 
beth’s hand was sought at a distance by King Ladislaus of 
Poland; but, as the proposal was made on condition that she 
should become a Roman Catholic, she and her mother were agreed 
to decline it. : 

Two young cousins, the Prince of Brandenburg (afterwards the 
“Great Elector”) and Charles of England, were frequent and 
welcome guests in the Queen’s house; but her hopes of securing 
them as sons-in-law were disappointed. 

While this life of careless amusement and ordinary girlish 
incident was going on at the Hague, or at Rhenen, great events 
were moulding the world’s history—events almost every one of 
which had some significance for the proud, eager women who, 
each after her fashion, chafed at their life of exile. The long 
weary years between 1632 (when Frederick died) and 1649 (when 
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Louis was reinstated in part of his hereditary dominions) were 
filled with endless negotiations, which, of course, were a perpetual 
source of alternate hope and disappointment. 

In 1638 Charles and Rupert joined the army of the Landgrave 
of Hessen, with troops which they had managed to collect. They 
were beaten by the Imperial forces near Blothen. Rupert was 
taken prisoner, and spent three years in confinement at Vienna. 
Louis had to fly. He travelled through France in disguise, was 
arrested at Vincennes, and kept in prison for months. Soon after 
both brothers were in England. Rupert fought bravely on the 
King’s side; but it is not quite clear whether the cautious Louis 
was trying to mediate between the King and the Parliament, or to 
make friends with the latter on the best possible terms for 
himself, regardless of his uncle’s fate. 

The year 1641 was that of the marriage of William, the 
Stadtholder’s son, with the Princess Royal of England. The 
young couple held a very brilliant Court at the Hague, at which 
Mary’s aunt and cousins would naturally appear very often. 

At this time Elizabeth had her four daughters and three younger 
sons with her. The latter were known as the ‘‘ Mad Palatines,”’ 
and they well deserved the name. The scales of justice, even in 
such an enlightened country as Holland, were not always held 
evenly where high-born transgressors were concerned. The 
authorities would be blind to their evil doings, or else punish an 
unfortunate companion or lackey instead. Still, there were limits 
to the forbearance of the magistrates, and on several occasions it 
was only by hasty flight that the princes escaped their well-earned 
punishment. Their names occur constantly in the criminal records 
of the years 1641-1649, which are preserved in the Royal Archives. 
Duels were of frequent occurrence. Sometimes the hot-headed 
young rogues did not even go through the formality of challenging 
their enemy before attacking him. At seventeen years of age 
Maurice molested harmless citizens and their wives in the open 
street, and he was strongly suspected of having killed a Dutch 
captain in a duel. Edward was stpposed to have been the accomplice 
of Sir Charles Howard, equerry to the Queen, whose duel with a 
French captain in 1642 had fatal consequences for the latter. The 
Queen then sent her three sons to Paris with a tutor; but they 
spent so much money that she was obliged to recall them. 

However, in 1645 we again find Edward in Paris. He soon after 
married Anne de Gonzague, daughter of the Duc de Nevers, and 
joined the Roman Catholic Church, to the bitter grief of his 
mother, whose attachment to the Protestant faith is beyond 
suspicion. The Princess Anne was immortalized by Bossuet in 
one of his “‘ Oraisons Funebres.”” Edward comes in for a few words 
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of eulogy, which, being thoroughly undeserved, shakes our con- 
fidence in the great prelate’s discrimination. 

In 1646 Philip became the hero of a disgraceful story which, as 
it fills an important and a very dark page in the family chronicles, 
we are obliged to relate. Many versions of it were current at the 
time ; the one I will now give is believed by good authorities to be 
the most authentic. 

A Frenchman, named |’Espinay, who had been obliged to leave 
his country for no very creditable reasons, came to the Hague. 
Being clever and fascinating, he obtained the Queen’s notice, and 
was appointed her equerry instead of Sir Charles Howard, who 
had fled to Brussels after the duel. The high favour which 
l’Espinay enjoyed soon gave rise to unfavourable rumours, and had 
the effect of making him offensively overbearing. All this angered 
several of Elizabeth’s children, and a marked enmity sprang up 
between him and Philip. One night Philip was attacked by four 
Frenchmen, one of whom he recognized as |’Espinay. Philip 
fought bravely, and escaped ; but next day, happening to meet his 
enemy, he in his turn attacked him and killed him on the spot. He 
was able to make his escape, and entered the Spanish service. 

Elizabeth’s just horror of this deed of violence and her anger 
against her son were not mixed with any sense of guilt on her 
part in having had an indirect share in the awful business by not 
having removed |’Espinay from her Court. An intercessory letter 
from Charles Louis brought about reconciliation of a kind between 
mother and son. 

In 1649 Charles Louis was restored to part of his hereditary 
lands, and a ninth electorate was created in his favour. His family 
did not benefit much by the altered fortunes of its head. The 
execution of Charles in the same year filled Elizabeth with natural 
wrath against Cromwell, whom she always called that ‘‘ arch 
rascal.” It was in harmony with her perfectly undisciplined 
character that, although she continued to apply to Parliament for 
grants of money (which were invariably refused), she did not see 
that both interest and dignity should have, madé her attitude 
towards the ambassadors of the Commonwealth one of strict 
neutrality. She threatened to dismiss any member of her house- 
hold who dared to speak to any person connected with the 
embassy. Deputies from the States-General waited on her to 
express their disapproval of the violent and threatening language 
used by her son Edward, who, at the time, happened to be at the 
Hague. The interview bore little fruit. Edward and an English 
gentleman of Elizabeth’s Court were supposed to have belonged 
to a party of twelve masked and well-dressed men who suddenly 
entered an inn, where the regicide Doreslaar, a Dutchman, was 
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having supper with some friends, blew out the lights, and delib- 
erately killed him, wounding four people besides. The murderers 
escaped, and were never discovered. Soon after, Edward with 
some followers openly attacked the ambassadors, Sir Walter 
Strickland and Sir Oliver St. John, in their coach. As the States 
seemed likely to take the matter up seriously, Edward was obliged 
to fly. The names of the ‘‘mad Palatines”’ now drop out of the 
Hague chronicles. Edward lived in France; Maurice joined 
Rupert in England, and is supposed to have perished about the 
year 1658 in one of the piratical expeditions which they conducted 
after the fall of the Monarchy. Philip was killed in battle in 1655. 

There was scarcely a year that did not bring some fresh mis- 
fortune to the stricken Queen. Gradually her house became 
deserted by caughters as well as sons. The later fortunes of the 
four princesses were almost as chequered as those of their brothers. 

Elizabeth left her mother’s house as early as 1646 to visit her 
relations in Germany. She seldom met her mother after that. 
Her energy and ability found full scope when she became secular 
abbess of Herford, in Westphalia, in 1667. She ruled her small 
kingdom well, and showed courage and sympathy with the 
oppressed in opening her country to the persecuted members of a 
religious sect which had sprung up in Holland about the middle of 
the century. They resembled the early Quakers in some of their 
peculiar tenets and in their genuine and fearless piety. This 
doubtless accounts for William Penn’s visit to the German Princess 
and his honourable mention of her in his book No Cross, No 
Crown.* . 

In 1650 Sophia joined her eldest brother in Germany, either in 
order to relieve her mother of expense or because matrimonial 
prospects were more promising there than in Holland. She did 
not, however, marry Ernest Augustus, Duke of Brunswick, the 
later Elector of Hanover, till 1658, after the curious episode of an 
earlier betrothal with his brother. 

Henrietta Maria became the wife of Sigismund Ragoczy, the 
Prince of Transylvania, in 1651, and ended her gentle, harmless 
life some months later. 


* An article published in the Revwe des Deux Mondes of last November is 
in many points contradictory of what I have written. However, Elizabeth’s 
German biographer, in a very careful and thorough study of her life in the 
Historisches Taschenbuch, edited by Friedrich von Raumer (1850), refutes 
many of the very statements made by Monsieur Bertrand in his paper Une 
Amie de Descartes, which statements appear to be mainly derived from Baillet, 
the biographer of Descartes. The grave charges brought in the same paper 
against Labadie and his followers, although they were certainly guilty of 


some fanatical practices, are considered by good Dutch authorities to have been 
calumny. 
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The widowed Queen was left alone with Louisa Hollandina, the 
clever painter daughter, who was to add another extraordinary 
page to the family history. In 1657 she suddenly and secretly 
left her mother’s house, taking neither money nor attendants. A 
letter in which she announced her intention of becoming a Roman 
Catholic, and promised to write at some future time, was found. 
This sudden disappearance was at the time attributed to motives 
more in harmony with her character than her alleged motive; but 
these reports were proved to be calumnious. She became Abbess 
of Maubuisson, and lived to a very great age. Bossuet, in his 
high-flown language, speaks of her thus: ‘‘ La princesse Louise 
dont les vertus font éclater par toute |’Eglise la gloire du saint 
monastére de Maubuisson.” If this eulogy is worth more than that 
bestowed on her brother, she must indeed have ‘‘ turned over a new 
leaf”? in France. The duc de St. Simon, in his memoirs, confirms 
the opinion of Bossuet, and ad 1s some personal touches which give 
an appearance of accuracy to his statements.* 

Louisa’s heartless flight left her mother quite alone. Of her 
thirteen children, seven were dead; the six others were scattered 
far and wide. Her undaunted spirit gave way at last, and the 
tone of her later letters is one of deep melancholy. The ever- 
increasing burden of debt—in great measure due to her hopeless 
extravagance—was one of her heaviest sorrows. While James II. 
lived, her income was amply sufficient ; but she was always heavily 
in debt. On Frederick’s death the monthly allowance from the 
States-General stopped, and when the civil war began in England the 
money from that quarter came irregularly until it ceased altogether. 
Elizabeth’s income was now derived from her father’s inheritance, 
and fell far short of her requirements. Her son, either from in- 
ability or unwillingness, gave her but scant help. The letters that 
passed between them do honour to neither. On one occasion the 
Elector sent her a present of Rhenish wine which appears to have 
been sour; for the Queen wrote in return that he should have sent 
her money instead, and that he should have known that vinegar 


* “Madame de Maubuisson était sceur du pére de Madame et du pére de 
Madame la Princesse et de ses scours, de la mére de l’Electeur de Hanovre, roi 
d’Angleterre, fille de la scour du roi d’Angleterre, Charles I., tante des deux 
rois d’Angleterre, ses fils, et grand-tante de l’impératrice Amélie, femme de 
l’Empereur Joseph. Tant d’éclat fut absorbé sous son voile. Elle ne fut 
principalement que religieuse, et seulement abbesse pour éclairer et conduire 
sa communanté, dont elle ne souffrit jamais d’étre distinguée en rien. Elle ne 
connut que sa cellule, le réfectoire, la portion commune. Son humilité avait 
banni toutes les différences que les moindres abbesses affectent dans leurs 
maisons, et tout air de savoir les moindres choses, encore qu'elle égalit beau- 
coup de vrais savants. Elle avait infiniment d’esprit, aise naturel, sans 
songer jamais qu'elle en efit non plus que de science.”’—Saint-Smon. 
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was not expensive at the Hague! In 1653 she was in such distress 
that she actually wrote to her faithful friend Lord Craven, who 
had gone to Heidelberg to settle affairs with Charles Louis: ‘Il se 
peut que la prochaine vous apprenne que je n’ai rien & manger. 
Ce n’est pas une métaphore, mais la vérité pure.” 

The Elector invited her to live in the Castle of Heidelberg. In 
1654 she decided to go; but her creditors interfered, and she was 
obliged to appeal to the States of Holland, who appointed a com- 
mittee to inquire into her affairs. A hundred and sixty-four 
persons, most of them with large claims, appeared before this 
committee. The very sums she owed to her butcher and her baker 
are still on record. A washerwoman made the very natural sug- 
gestion that the Queen should sell her jewels; upon which the 
President gave the indignant answer: “‘ Must not a Queen have 
some jewels for her amusement?’ The poor woman rejoined: 
‘Yes, sir; but we have pawned everything, and must not our poor 
children have bread?” ‘‘ Be silent, woman,” was the stern reply. 
However, the Queen was not allowed to leave the country. The 
States gave her money for current expenses; but the debts remained 
unpaid until after the restoration of Charles II. Elizabeth had to 
make a yearly application to the States, which must have been a 
severe trial to her proud nature. The following verbal entry in a 
State paper dated July 12, 1658, opens up a sad vista of deep 
misery and humiliation: “‘ Received a piteous petition from the 
Queen of Bohemia, couched in such submissive and humble terms 
as express her Majesty's miserable and desolate condition, but do 
not suit her dignity.” 

In 1661, the year after his restoration, Charles invited his aunt 
to come to England. Elizabeth eagerly accepted the proposal. 
Three frigates were placed at her disposal by the States. Sophia 
came with her husband to bid her farewell. Lord Craven placed 
his house in Drury Lane at her disposal until she should move 
into one of her own in Leicester Square. 

It is believed by some that, although Lord Craven was her 
junior by twelve years, there had been a private marriage. Other 
writers deny this emphatically, and even speak of a projected 
marriage between him and the Princess Elizabeth. The question 
remains open. 

The Queen died the year after her return to her native country. 
Of all her children only Rupert was near her. She begged Charles 
to pay her debts. It is not surprising to learn that not Charles, 
but Rupert and Lord Craven, fulfilled this dying request. She 
was buried in Westminster Abbey with the pomp befitting her rank ; 
but her death caused little stir in the world in which for a short 
time she had played so brilliant a part. History has on the whole 
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been kind to her memory. The exiled widow, with her unruly 
household and perpetual debts, is well-nigh forgotten; but the 
brave young Queen, whose courage never failed in the face of 
danger, whose spirit was not daunted by misfortune, whose fidelity 
to the cause in which she believed was proof against every tempta- 
tion, will never disappear from its pages. 


S. I. pge ZuyLen pe NYEVELT. 
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DISESTABLISHMENT : UNCONSIDERED 
CONTINGENCIES. 


Since the work of De Tocqueville there has been published no 
book on political science more interesting or more important than 
Baron E. de Laveleye’s Le Gouvernement dans la Démocratie. The 
lamented death of the distinguished author, to whom the sciences 
of economics and political philosophy owe so much, gives an 
additional interest to the latest expression of his opinions. In 
particular, at this moment, our own country will find much help in 
the part of his work which deals with the relations of Church and 
State. The first chapter opens with a definition. ‘‘ Right,” he says, 
is “the right or straight road which conducts societies and the 
individuals which compose them to all the perfection of which they 
are capable.” The “straight road’? may lead one people through 
democracy, another through despotism; in different cases both 
these forms of government may, therefore, be “right.” Aristotle’s 
distinction between “‘ absolute”’ and ‘‘ legal’’ justice is quoted with 
approval: ‘‘ absolute justice ’’—the ratio gubernativa totius wniversi 
in mente divina existens, as Thomas Aquinas defines it,—exists only 
in idea; but the effort of the legislator should be to bring relative 
*‘ legal,” justice into conformity with ideal justice. Justice is not 
the creation of positive law: as Rousseau says, ‘that which is 
right is so by the nature of things, and independently of human 
conventions.” This sturdy assertion of justice as an eternal 
principle is refreshing as a protest against the strange but growing 
superstition that ‘‘ the State can do no wrong.” Then we have an 
admirable sentence on the right method of securing good govern- 
ment. ‘If, then, the citizen ought to desire what is most 
advantageous for all, how will he arrive at it? Will it be by 
enacting laws himself, either directly or by plébiscite, or by giving 
a ‘mandate’ to his representative in Parliament? Certainly not. 
He will do what he does when he wishes to be well dressed, well 
shod, well educated, well judged, well doctored. He will choose 
the most capable men in each department, and will request them 
to render him the service which he requires, according to their 
lights, and not according to his own.” It is refreshing to find 
VOL. XIX. 5 
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that Baron de Laveleye has no sympathy with the “ delegate” 
theory of Parliamentary representation. ‘‘ La Sociéte,” M. de 
Laveleye says, ‘‘n’est pas un organisme.” How many bushels of 
nonsense are carted away in this curt statement! How our ears 
have been scorched (as the French say) by the commonplace that 
Society is ‘“‘not a mechanism, but an organism,” reiterated from 
the platform, in the philanthropic press, and especially from the 
pulpit, where one quite expects to hear the preacher coquetting 
with Socialism under cover of this precious maxim! Baron de 
Laveleye will have none of it. ‘“‘ In my opinion,” he says, “ this 
mode of speaking is only a metaphor, and it is in social science 
more than in anything else that we ought to repeat, with Paul Louis 
Courier, ‘ De la metaphore et du Malin, préservez-nous, Seigneur.’ ” 
That is indeed true. If we could only exorcise the demon of 
personification—if our natural philosophers would spell ‘‘ nature” 
with a small ‘‘n,” and if our political philosophers would spell 
*‘ state”? with a small “‘s,” what a pother of bad rhetoric and 
worse reasoning we should be saved! ‘‘ These analogies, borrowed 
from biology, are,’ M. de Laveleye goes on to say, ‘‘ seductive and 
misleading. They are misleading, in the first place, because 
economists and politicians, in borrowing from the natural sciences, 
speak of things which they understand imperfectly, and, secondly, 
because the analogies are necessarily false. A person has a will of 
his own; but the component parts of him have none: society, as 
such, has no will of its own, and the individuals which compose it 
have. In a real organism, each cell is bound to its proper 
function ; in society, each man is independent. Society is merely 
the aggregate of the relations between the individuals who 
compose it. These relations are not a person. De Maistre said 
admirably, ‘France? Who is the lady?’ ... These analogies, 
so much abused just now, cause obscurity, and not light, and they 
are dangerous, because they tend to sacrifice individuals to that 
which is deemed to be the good of the social organism.” 

The first two books, comprising 100 pages, are full of political 
maxims of the first value; but no part of the work is more 
interesting and instructive than that which deals with the relations 
of Church and State. The subject is one which the author deems 
to be of primary importance, and he devotes to it a large portion 
of his first volume. He holds that ‘“‘ most writers on political 
science have failed to recognize the predominant influence which 
the religious ideas of nations exercise upon their political con- 
stitution.” ‘It is beyond all doubt,” he thinks, “that it is the 
Puritans who assured the triumph of liberty in England, and the 
establishment of democracy in America.” ‘I am convinced that 
future events will show more and more all that humanity owes, 
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and will owe, to this people of Israel, whom some ungrateful fouls 
want to send back to the ghetto.” He is careful to trace the 
‘* ideas of 1789 ” to their true source—the Puritans of England in 
the seventeenth century. According to him, modern liberty and 
modern democracy are the children, not of Voltaire or of Rousseau, 
but of primitive Christianity, resuscitated in the form of Protes- 
tantism. Absolute monarchy was in a fair way to establish itself 
all over Europe; but in England it encountered in Protestant 
Christianity a foe stronger than itself, and on that rock it split, 
and Europe found salvation. While Protestantism has shown 
irresistible force, Catholicism has been hardly less tenacious in a 
very different way. Napoleon I. wished to make the Church his 
tool; but, as M. Taine says, ‘‘ the only result of his ecclesiastical 
policy was to give the Catholic Church, which he wished to make 
his tool, more force and life.” ‘Joseph II., William I. of the 
Netherlands, and Prince Bismarck,” M. de Laveleye says, ‘‘ have 
tried to impose on the Catholic clergy measures evidently useful to 
society and to the Church itself. . . . To attain their end they 
did not hesitate to engage in that struggle against the Church 
which has been called the Kulturkampf. All three were conquered, 
and the two sovereigns lost their crowns.” 

With this appreciation of the tremendous power of organized 
religious eonviction, what attitude does M. de Laveleye adopt 
towards the separation of Church and State, and the relations 
between the two estates generally ? 

He begins by saying that the problem is at once the most im- 
portant and the most urgent that the European States have to solve. 
In Italy, in France, in Germany, in Belgium, in England, even in 
the New World, the question has to be settled. There are, he 
says, three possible solutions. (1) The State may be subject to 
the Church; (2) The Church may be subject to the State; (3) 
the two may be completely separate. The Concordat, at least in 
the form in which it exists in France and Belgium, where the 
budget des cultes grants money to all the more important sects, he 
considers a provisional and ‘illogical solution; for, if the Staté 
officially regards all creeds as equally true, it ought not to pass 
over the minor sects; and were these provided for there would 
remain the case of the Secularist, who derives no benefit from the 
taxes which he pays to the budget des cultes. Of the three named 
above, he thinks that the third alone—complete separation—is 
consistent with the modern theory of the State. So soon as the 
State drops the claim of Divine guidance, and so soon as the 
nation ceases to be of one mind in matters of faith, the State loses 
its right to interfere in matters of religion. Therefore, he thinks, 
Separation is the only satisfactory solution. But now, at least in 
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Catholic countries, there appears a very serious difficulty. The 
Syllabus anathematises all who profess that Church and State 
should be separated: the proposal of separation is therefore an 
attack upon the Catholic Faith. The example of Belgium, where, 
the Constitution having established a régime condemned by the 
Church, the whole force of the Church was thrown against the 
Government, to such purpose that ‘‘ the Church has absorbed all 
the political life of the country,” is a proof of the danger of 
provoking so formidable an enemy. The lesson has not been lost 
upon France, where many of the extreme Radicals are now strongly 
opposed to that separation which was, a few years ago, one of the 
fixed principles of the Liberal Party. They now recognize the 
strength of the enemy on whom they have been trying to trample. 
They shrink from the idea of a clergy emancipated from all 
Government control, driven by spoliation into fixed hostility to the 
Republic, and by poverty into fierce fanaticism, 

The extraordinary power of making good her losses which the 
Church possesses is shown by the case of Belgium, where in 1879 
the Church schools were secularized. In two years there had 
arisen in almost every ‘‘commune’”’ both boys’ and girls’ schools, 
which had more pupils than the schools supported by Government. 
Count Henry d’Arnim, discussing with Cavour’s niece, the Mar- 
chioness d’ Alfieri, the famous formula ‘‘ Chiesa liberain Stato libero,” 
expressed his opinion brightly. ‘‘ Do you wish to know what will 
be the end of this absurd notion? Chiesa armata in Stato 
disarmato.” By disestablishment the State loses its weapons 
against the Church, while the Church retains hers against the 
State. On the other hand, several of the most energetic Catholic 
priests now desire separation. Their notion is that the Church 
should Christianize Socialism and work with it in promoting all 
schemes of social equality, while using her powerful allies to crush 
the anti-Christian Radicals. This is a policy of which, if the separa- 
tion of Church and State in England is accompanied by the 
spoliation of Church property, we may soon hear at home. 

It seems, then, that in Catholic countries the opiniom is gaining 
ground on both sides that the control which the State exercises 
over the Church is cheaply purchased by the meagre subventions 
which it pays to the ministers. The case of the Established 
Church in England is certainly not parallel, for the endowments in 
this country are much larger, and the attitude of the English 
Church towards new ideas is very different from that of the Romish 
Church; but it is instructive to find that the successors of 
Gambetta have come to realise that if Clericalism is ‘‘ the enemy ”’ 
it is an enemy whom it is not safe to irritate too much. 

This side of the Disestablishment question is further developed 
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in the chapter entitled ‘‘Eviter la Lutte contre le Culte Dominant,” 
in which the author quotes a long paragraph from M. Taine (in 
the Revue des Deux Mondes, May, 1891) asserting emphatically 
the immense influence of the Church at the present day. Anything 
like persecution of a powerful religious body is especially dangerous 
in a democracy, which is supposed to rest on the consent and good- 
will of the citizens. 

It is rather to be regretted that M. de Laveleye has confined his 
discussion of Disestablishment to Catholic countries, and has said 
next to nothing about the English Church. The Church of 
England, half-Catholic and half-Protestant, presents many unique 
and interesting problems in its relation to the State, and the 
author would have done well to devote two or three chapters 
to the application of his principles to these questions. He is at 
great pains to prove the utter incompatibility of Roman Catholicism 
with modern democracy: he quotes several authoritative con- 
demnations of ‘‘ Liberalism,” in all its modes, proceeding from 
the Papal hierarchy, and shows that in more than one important 
point the democratic state is a negation of principles which are now 
an integral part of the Romanist Creed. On the other hand, he 
proves, at perhaps superfluous length, the connection of Puritanism 
with democracy, and the immense start which Protestant countries 
thereby obtained towards the complete attainment of political 
liberty. But of the probable effect of Disestablishment (which he 
considers inevitable) on the English Church and State he says 
nothing. It may be interesting to try how far the principles which 
he has so ably set forth with reference to France and to Belgium 
will help us in the case of our own country. 

The English Church resembles the Catholic Church in France in 
being incontestably the ‘‘dominant religion’; in being highly 
organised ; in possessing large ancient endowments. It differs 
from it in being still mainly Protestant ; in being national, instead 
of dependent on Rome; and, most important of all, in being 
in no way pledged to obscurantism. If any one might have hesi- 
tated to assent to this last statement thirty years ago, it is no 
longer possible to deny its truth. Of all happy auguries for the 
Church of the twentieth century, none makes the outlook appear 
brighter than the manifesto, set forth in the well-known volume 
Lux Mundi, of the new High Church party at Oxford. Hence- 
forth the strongest and most energetic party in the Church shall 
have broken once and for ever with obscurantism, and taken its side 
with the Progressists. Nothing could be more admirable than 
the manner in which these writers have set about ‘ educating 
their party.’’ In statesmanlike moderation and extreme reverence 
of tone their essays contrast favourably with the utterances of 
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the Broad Church free lances, who, while they push arguments to 
their conclusions in disregard of other conflicting truths, some- 
times seem to take a pleasure in shocking orthodox suscepti- 
bilities. It is interesting ‘and instructive to compare Lux Mundi 
with any of the early writings in connection with the Oxford 
Movement, of which its authors are the latest representatives. 
Newman fulminated against ‘‘ Liberalism ”’ quite in the style of 
a French Bishop, and the prevailing feeling of the school was 
expressed by an old head of a College who wished that “all 
German theology was at the bottom of the German Ocean.” 
There is nothing of this kind in the most enlightened Church- 
men of to-day—none, for example, in the late Mr. Aubrey 
Moore, whose lamented death deprived the Church of a real 
Christian philosopher. In spite of the taunts of her enemies, 
the Church is to-day more genuinely bent on discovering and 
appropriating truth from every side than at any other period 
of her history. 

This being so, is there any reason why the democracy should be 
hostile to the English Church? It was the opinion of the author 
of Natural Religion that the quarrel of the democracy is not with 
Christianity, but with the Catholic Church, which in many countries 
has been the right arm of despotism and oppression, as the 
Orthodox Church is in Russia to-day. Toa great extent, as M. de 
Laveleye has pointed out, the aims of Christianity and of the 
democracy are in accord. In her warfare against drunkenness, 
immorality, and selfish greed, the Church should enlist the 
sympathies of all the best of the working-classes; and if she 
would lift her voice more loudly against wasteful luxury, which 
ought to be done, she would have the sympathies of all. 1t would 
be hard to name a subject in which the Church now tries to stifle 
discussion or to check legitimate aspirations: if Churchmen are. 
mostly Conservatives, it is only because, as honest men, they refuse 
to sanction the gospel of plunder, and because, as patriots, they 
cannot consent to the dismemberment of the Empire. 

But it is to be feared that disestablishment and disendowment, 
if carried out after the Irish plan, might make a serious change in 
the attitude of the Church to the State. An interesting little 
chapter in M. de Laveleye’s first volume is devoted to the question 
whether the curé should be paid a salary by the State, or given a 
piece of glebe to cultivate. He decides in favour of the glebe, 
because the possession of a bit of land makes the material interests 
of the clergy identical with those of the nation, and in consequence 
checks fanaticism, and promotes patriotism and sympathy with the 
body of the laity. The French clergy, he says, have become far more 
fanatical since their glebes were exchanged for salaries, and com- 
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pare unfavourably in this respect with the Italian priests, who are 
still partly maintained by the land. The same result might be 
expected to follow upon disestablishment in England. The ties 
which now bind the clergy to the laity would be snapped ; their pay 
would probably be drawn from a central office receiving sub- 
scriptions from the whole country ; the Church would monopolize 
the loyality which it now shares with the State. Indeed, it is 
difficult to see how a keen sense of loyalty could survive the gigan- 
tic act of spoliation which is contemplated by the Radical Party. 
It would necessarily, I think, have the effect of partially estranging 
what is now one of the most steadily patriotic classes in the 
community. The loss of power which the State would suffer would 
be incalculable. The Roman Empire would never have fallen if 
the Christians had been as loyal as the Dutch Protestants under 
William the Silent. The infatuated policy of the Imperial Govern- 
ment had made loyalty to the State impossible, and so the most 
manly and self-devoted citizens were withdrawn from the national 
defence at the time when the crisis was impending. It is to be 
hoped that no extremity of injustice would make English clergy- 
men exult over a national humiliation as some of the early fathers 
rejoiced over the triumphs of the barbarians; but advocates of 
Disestablishment should reflect that, while human nature remains 
as itis, no man will work very strenuously for a master who has 
just confiscated his wages. 

Another possible result of Disestablishment has been suggested. 
The Church, poor, oppressed, and despoiled, would naturally, with 
a view to self-protection, if not for offensive warfare, look for 
political allies. A large party, and not the least active, would 
seek and find these allies in the Socialists. It is not long since a 
leading Churchman of the new school said cheerfully ‘‘ We are all 
Socialists now ;’’ and it is a common-place among many of his 
way of thinking that when the great battle comes to be fought 
between Individualism and Socialism the Church will range her- 
self on the side of Socialism. This view is naturally heard most 
often on the lips of the town clergy, who draw little of their 
incomes from endowments; but the number of Church Socialists 
would be enormously increased by disendowment. The prospect 
is not one to be viewed with equanimity. The advancing tide of 
Socialism can only be met by a steady exertion of all the moral 
force in the country. How, then, will it be withstood, if the pre- 
datory host is led by ministers of religion, whose honest zeal to 
make an end of poverty is quickened by a natural wish to retaliate 
upon the irreligious plutocracy and the dissenting bourgeoisie who 
allowed their Church to be stripped of its ancient rights and 
possessions ? Christianity has so much in common with Socialism 
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that the alliance would be neither unnatural nor unstable; it 
would enormously strengthen the hands of the enemies of civiliza- 
tion, by compelling them to drop the most outrageous and im- 
moral parts of the international Socialist programme, and to con- 
centrate their attack upon first one and then another of the great 
monied interests, under cover of that moral sanction without 
which no movement in this country can succeed. 

This, so far as I can argue from the principles and examples in 
M. de Laveleye’s book, would be the probable course of events, if 
the National Church of England were disowned and despoiled by 
the State. It would mean the denationalizing of the strongest 
support of the country against foreign enemies and internal collapse. 
Not many Churchmen would deliberately betray their country’s 
interests; but it would no longer be possible to count upon the 
whole weight of the Church being thrown into the scale of law, 
order, and patriotism; on the contrary, it would be pretty certain 
that part of its forces would be ranged on the other side. If we 
may trust the analogy of other countries, the Church would grow 
in power ; but it would be at the expense of the State. This would, 
in the case supposed, be fair enough, and only another example 
of the truth that all injustice is self-expiating; but it is nota 
pleasant outlook for those who are patriots as well as Churchmen. 

There seems, however, no reason why this unhappy severance 
should not be indefinitely postponed. The Church is gaining 
ground every day; and in spite of the forces which, M. de Lave- 
leye thinks, are undermining religion, public opinion and practice 
are more in harmony with Christian ethics than at any previous 
period. There seems every reason to hope that if the suicidal 
policy of spoliation is averted the twentieth century may be the 
brightest and most glorious epoch in the history of the English 
Church and nation. 

W. R. Inez. 
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PATCHWORK IN BLACK AND WHITE. 


Most of us who have travelled know the feeling, half of sadness, 
half of regret, overlying the remembrance of some lovely scene 
which we may never see again. Our thoughts carry us rapidly 
across thousands of miles of sparkling water to some golden tropic 
land, clothed in its robe of brilliant green, bathed in the light of 
a glorious sun, and splendid with flowers, where the mountains, 
covered with waving palms, slope down to glittering waves which 
curl over on the hot, sandy beach, and all around is light, colour, 
motion, beauty. 

Or perhaps, these same thoughts have conveyed us thither by 
night, to see the great stately trees throwing their black shadows 
along the ground, making the silver light softer and stronger by 
contrast, while the clash of palm leaves just stirred by the 
night wind, the sound of the surf on the distant coral reef, and the 
quiet chirp of the little tree toads, breaks the fragrant stillness ; 
and then there arises a longing, sad and strong, to see once more 
those beauties of night and day so indelibly impressed on our 
memories. 

Perhaps there are few parts of the world boasting of more 
beautiful scenery than some of the West Indian Islands, which it 
was my. good fortune to visit a year or soago. We were combining 
business with pleasure, as a certain sugar estate required a little 
looking after, and stood in need of the master’s eye. 

How different it all is from the old days when the very name of 
a West Indian planter was synonymous with health and opulence, 
and West Indian heiresses were in demand! A sugar estate is a 
very different affair now-a-days, and, in bad years, is apt to run the 
unfortunate owner into debt. Owing to the difficulty of finding a 
market, a good deal of land has gone out of cultivation, and, with 
sugar fetching only from £11 to £12 a hogshead, there is not much 
margin for profit. Of course, the enormous depreciation (for 
twenty years ago it fetched from £20 to £25 a hogshead) is 
caused by the bounties granted to sugar growers in other countries. 

By far the greater part of West Indian sugar is sold in America. 
In England there is now hardly any market at all, and much 
distress was caused about the year 1883 by the closing of the 
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sugar refineries in London, Bristol, and Greenock, by which thou- 
sands of men were thrown out of work. Whether it is a good 
thing to abolish an industry once so important, and practically to 
ruin one of our colonies, is a question I cannot pretend to discuss. 
Of course, the great argument in favour of beetroot sugar is its 
cheapness; but this is fully compensated for by the superior 
sweetness of the cane sugar. This fact was impressed on our 
minds in a very homely way the first day we were in the West 
Indies. Having sugared our tea in the same generous proportions 
as at home, we found it quite undrinkably sweet, mere syrup, in 
fact, and were careful thenceforward to handle the sugar-bowl in a 
more gingerly manner. 

“Our oldest colony ”’ (as the people of the Islands proudly call 
themselves) are a good deal distressed and disheartened at the out- 
look, and their eyes are longingly turned towards the mother- 
country in the hope of some assistance ; for there seems nothing 
to take the place of sugar, and nobody has capital enough to 
embark in an entirely new enterprise. In Jamaica a good deal is 
done in the way of cattle and horse-breeding ; but in most of the 
Islands the want of pasture makes this impossible. Tea and coffee 
grow well; but Ceylon is first in the field. Cocoa is in the same 
case. Spices have been suggested ; but the market would soon be 
overstocked if the whole colony turned its attention to them. In 
short, it seems as if, unless the American market continues to hold 
good, almost the whole of our West Indian possessions must 
eventually pass out of cultivation. In many of the Islands the 
want of roads is a very serious drawback. In Domenica, for 
example, cultivation is cut short not very far inland by the 
difficulties of getting the sugar, when made, down to the har- 
bour. St. Lucia suffered in the same way; but, now that 
troops are stationed there, this, no doubt, will be remedied to 
some extent. 

The expenses of farming a sugar estate are considerable. The 
cost of producing each hogshead is about £8, and then there is the 
freight to England. In many cases money to work the farm is 
advanced by London firms on the security of the crop, and is paid 
off, with interest, when the sugar is sold. Many mules and other 
cattle are maintained on each estate ; but, as they live on the tops 
of the cane, chopped and mixed with maize, the cost of their keep 
is not great. The ever-useful cane, after it has been crushed, and 
the juice extracted, is used for the engine furnace, and also ploughed 
in as manure, for which purpose, too, a good many pigeon peas 
are grown. In Barbadoes literally every spare inch of ground is 
cultivated. Wheresoever a few scanty blades of grass appear a 
wretched sheep or goat is tethered. The sheep and the goats, by 
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the way, resemble each other curiously. Both are thin, leggy 
creatures covered with scanty reddish hair; and the sheep are 
destitute of wool. 

My first West Indian dinner, which I ate at the Ice House in 
Barbadoes, was a memorable experience. It comprised, among 
other strange delicacies, flying fish, which are excellent, and 
vegetables and fruits'which were not. Afterwards, sitting out in the 
balcony, and watching the ever-shifting scene below, we seemed 
transported to some great playhouse, as the lights from shops and 
windows glanced over the dusky crowd, gleaming on their white 
garments, on the bright handkerchiefs twisted round the women’s 
heads, and flashing back from brilliant teeth and rolling eyes, 
while the singing, whistling, laughing, dancing, and chattering, 
made an unfamiliar uproar of merriment. Presently a black man, 
clothed in spotless white, approached our balcony, and began to 
whistle marvellously. Air after air, hymns, songs from operas, 
many of them full of intricate shakes and runs, were faultlessly 
rendered ; and now and again a bystander would join in with a 
second, or some of the audience take partin a chorus. The women 
stood around, listening, their baskets of green or golden oranges 
on their heads, their white skirts throwing back the lamp-light 
which shone from the lower windows of our hotel, while farther 
off in the dusk the busy crowd hurried to and fro, and now 
and then from the harbour came the measured chant of sailors 
weighing anchor, or the monotonous plash of oars. 

The blacks are not a prepossessing people. Their great merit 
appears to be their cheerful, good-tempered dispositions. Life to 
them seems made up of dance and song and basking in the sun, 
tempered by much rum. There is something rather attractive 
about them just at first. The black, round, shining face gazes at 
you solemnly, until suddenly, without warning, the grave expres- 
sion breaks into such a broad grin, such a display of dazzling 
teeth, such a roll of the large round eyes, that you also must needs 
laugh and join in the merriment like a child, not knowing why. 
As a race, the blacks do not improve upon acquaintance. Some 
of the servants have a dog-like fidelity to their masters; but, 
as in England, the days of attached retainers are dying out, and 
the new generation is in no way equal to the old. They are lazy, 
greedy, dishonest, fond of rum, and lack all reasoning power. 
They dislike regular work, and, having earned a dollar or two, live 
in the lap of luxury until it becomes necessary to work again. A 
pennyworth of salt fish and a penny “ bread” (loaf) suffice the 
family for a day. The hut, which is about the size of a large 
rabbit-hutch, and, like it, stands on four short legs, is generally 
placed near a bread-fruit tree; there is a tiny patch of garden, in 
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which sweet potatoes grow. Clothing costs little (a lady in one of 
the islands clothes four families for 10s. a year). Thus, life is 
easy ; and the whole family squat round the hut under the trees in 
great comfort ; the cooking, eating, and even the mysteries of the 
toilette being generally performed in public. 

This child-like and irresponsible race has been found quite 
unequal to the necessary regular work, and has been to a great extent 
replaced by coolies, who are steady and sober workmen. With 
their straight features, stately walk, and grave manners, coolies 
present a remarkable contrast to the blacks, and seem to have a 
great contempt for them. I have seen a coolie watching a 
company of dancing and gibbering niggers with the deepest scorn. 
The two races never amalgamate. The differences, moral and 
physical, are too great. There is always a subdued ill-feeling 
between them; for on the one hand we have a race of extravagant 
drunken, pleasure-loving, and superstitious men, and on the other 
a thrifty, sober, serious, and religious people. 

Our first feeling on seeing the estate we had come so far to visit 
was one of disappointment. We saw a wooden house standing in 
the middle of a circle of sheds and outhouses, and surrounded by 
acres of waving cane. Apart from three or four tall melancholy 
palms in front of the dwelling, every tree had been cut down; and 
there was an utter absence of all other vegetation. Things, it was 
obvious, were managed on strict utilitarian principles, and on a 
well-conducted sugar estate no shrub or flower ventures to raise its 
useless head. The canes were being brought into the yards in 
carts drawn by long strings of mules or of oxen, harnessed one in 
front of the other, each attended by two or three drivers, armed 
with long whips, which cracked formidably. The noise of the 
engine, the shouts of the men, the stampede of animals, and the 
ceaseless jabber of shrill voices, rendered it nearly impossible for 
us to make ourselves heard; but, fortunately, the overseer 
advanced and dispersed the niggers, who had hurried up in troops, 
burning with curiosity to see us. 

We had afterwards, of course, opportunities to compare the 
different methods of sugar-making, and came to the conclusion, as 
everybody must, that for those who have capital to lay out on their 
estates the method which is best and cheapest in the end is to put 
up entirely new machinery, and to produce crystallized sugar, 
which still commands a fair price. The cost of this method is so 
great that very few people have been able to adopt it. According 
to the usual and old-fashioned method, after the sugar has been 
sufficiently boiled and cleared, the molasses drain out from the 
hogshead, a process which occupies weeks and leaves the common 

brown (or Muscovado) sugar remaining; but centrifugal machinery 
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separates them in a few minutes, and the crystallized sugar is 
ready for shipment a few days after the cutting of the canes. 

The overseer died of a chill after a few hours’ illness ; and while 
talking to the blacks about it I learned some of their superstitions. 
They told me that the overseer’s jumbi (spirit) would return and 
walk about the yard. Such of the men as had the gift of seeing 
jumbis would speak to him and say, ‘ Go to your rest.” On the 
third night after a death, the bed in which the dead person usually 
slept is made ready and left empty, and the jumbi comes home to 
sleep in it. Thereafter, unless he intends to become a regular 
nocturnal wanderer, he is generally not seen again. No negro will 
ever venture out alone after dusk. He is afraid of meeting one of 
the spirits, which, they say, are constantly to be seen. The 
whites naturally affect an extreme contempt for this superstition ; 
but I could not help thinking that some of them who had lived a 
long time in that part of the world had become slightly infected 
with the curious belief. The jumbi, however, sinks into com- 
parative insignificance by the side of ‘the “round”’—a creature 
something between a dog and a calf, which sits at night on a 
stone, if it can find one conveniently situated at cross-roads, and 
springs on the back of the passer-by. On the subject of 
rounds the blacks are not communicative. The terror of the 
ghastly apparitions is too deep-seated. Many niggers profess to 
have interviewed jumbis; but I never met one who would admit 
having seen a round. 

I often wondered why the songs of the West Indian negroes are 
so very inferior to those attributed to the negroes of the States. 
Here, instead of touching and pathetic words, we usually have an 
incongruous and senseless jumble. I listened in vain for the 
** Swannee River,” ‘“‘ The Old Folks at Home,” and other ditties 
which we consider as of negro origin. In the West Indies the 
songs usually consist of gibberish such as this :— 


‘*T have a cock, and the cock pleaseth me ; 
I feed my cock undef yonder green tree. 


(Chorus) And the cock says ‘ Cock-e-ree-co !’ 


‘‘ T have a hen, and the hen pleaseth me ; 
I feed my hen under yonder green tree. 
And the hen says ‘ Caw, caw, caw!’ 


(Chorus) And the cock says ‘ Cock-e-ree-co !’ 


** T have a chicken, and the chicken pleaseth me ; 
I feed my chicken under yonder green tree. 
And the chicken says ‘ Cheep, cheep, cheep !’ 
And the hen says ‘ Caw, caw, caw!’ 


(Chorus) And the cock says ‘ Cock-e-ree-co !’” 
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It eventually becomes necessary to stop, and start the niggers 
on a fresh tack, or they will pass the entire animal creation in 
review. However, their songs are not unpleasant (for one need 
not listen to the words) when sung by good voices, all taking their 
parts properly, as they row you across the harbour in the soft 
moonlight, and one nears the dim outline of the shore and the 
twinkling lights of the little town, while the great white stars 
gleam above, and the Southern Cross hangs low on the horizon. 
A friend who visited the opera in Martinique, where Lucia di 
Lammermoor was given, told me that the chorus was composed of 
blacks, and that the principal parts were sung by indifferent 
French artistes. He said that the effect of Highland bonnets 
perched on the black woolly heads, and surmounting the round, 
shining, grinning faces, was irresistibly comic,—to say nothing of 
the black knees appearing below the kilts ! 

Traditions of old-world warfare linger round some of the islands, 
where, for centuries, the great naval powers of England, France, 
Spain, and Holland fought for the supremacy of these seas. Nor 
were the battles by land less frequent. St. Lucia was taken and 
and re-taken five times by the English (twice under Rodney) 
before we finally conquered it in 1803. St. Kitts, which claims 
the honour of being the first British colony, was afterwards 
partially captured by the French, who took possession of half the 
island; and here, within an area of sixty-eight square miles, 
deadly battles, on a small scale, waged for years. The two tiny 
capitals, Basseterre and Sandypoint, were alternately besieged as 
the fortunes of war fluctuated, and surprises and massacres were of 
every-day occurrence. Reinforcements from the mother countries 
arrived from time to time, and the inhabitants were not completely 
exterminated. At last Spain drove both French and English from 
the island, which, having been again re-conquered by all in turn, 
was finally ceded to us at the treaty of Versailles. It still bristles 
with the remains of forts; but only one, and that comparatively 
modern, is worth visiting. Brimstone Hill is a wonderful piece of 
fortification. A perfectly isolated conical hill, it rises very steeply, 
and is about 750 feet high. The path to the top, which winds 
round and round, corkscrew-fashion, has been cut out of the steep 
side of the rock, and is paved and faced with stone. Great 
gateways span the road at intervals, and were guarded with 
cannon in the old days. The whole top of the hill is occupied by 
the fort, and must have been quite impregnable. There are 
supposed to be underground cisterns seven acres in extent: so the 
garrison could hardly have fallen short of water. This magnifi- 
cent work, which cost the Government about £4,000,000, was 
occupied only a short time. The troops were withdrawn about 
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forty years ago; and since then it has been going to ruin as fast 
as such solid masonry can go. 

Among the many expeditions we made during our sojourn in the 
West Indies, two stand out prominently in my recollection. The 
first was to the little island of Nevis, where we spent one of the 
hottest days I can remember. Our landing was rendered 
unpleasant by the blacks having upset a hogshead of molasses on 
the jetty. Crowding round the brown sticky pool, scooping it up 
in their hands, some even lying on their faces the better to imbibe 
the delicacy, crowds of niggers, old and young, were enjoying life 
hilariously. A plank was laid for us across the darksome stream, 
and we reached the other side in safety. There we hired a 
nondescript buggy, drawn by a mule and a pony, and proceeded on 
our way. Our Jehu took us at a hand gallop through the tiny town, 
the blacks cheering and waving their hats as we passed; up the 
long white road, between rows of waving cane, we crept slowly 
on in a‘cloud of dust, and so at last came to our first halting- 
place, Figtree church. We entered from the glare and heat of the 
noonday sun into the cool and dusk of the little building, a quaint 
dilapidated place, with many tablets above our heads and at our feet, 
many flagstones setting forth in long Latin inscriptions the innumer- 
able virtues of men long since passed away. The old coloured man, 
clerk or sexton, produced the great treasure of the island, the 
Register containing the entry of Nelson’s marriage. He informed 
us that the ceremony was performed—not in the church, but—in 
the house of the lady, which stood close by, and is now in ruins. 
Prince William Henry, afterwards Duke of Clarence, then a lieu- 
tenant on the Boreas, was best man. More than this the watchman 
could not tell us: so, after another look at the yellow tattered 
page, where the marriage of ‘‘ Horatio Nelson, Esquire, Captain of 
His Majesty’s ship Boreas, to Frances Herbert Nisbet, widow,” 
stands among the entries of marriage of planters and mulattos, we 
turned to leave the little church. One more glance round at the 
dim little building, at the mouldering woodwork, at the long Latin 
inscriptions ; one instant’s pause to realize the intense repose in 
the dusky stillness around us—a hush deep and profound, full of 
the nameless and powerful influence of those who had rested there 
for centuries—and then we passed out into the dazzling sunshine, 
through the tiny porch, over which a splendid creeper had 
thrown its great bunches of bright flowers. On and on, up the 
same steep white road we journeyed, until we turned through an 
ancient gateway, and found ourselves in the ruin of an old garden 
—a tangled thicket of oleanders, raising glorious pink blossoms 
athwart the sky; a wilderness of feathery bamboos; a mass of 
ferns growing in every chink and cranny among the scattered 
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stones of an old grey house, one of the substantial houses which 
the West Indian planters used to build; a row of tall and grace- 
ful palms whispering above us, and telling each other the histories 
of the ancient dwelling. 

The other expedition which I remember so distinctly was in an 
out-of-the-way island, up a mountain, the top of which was an 
extinct crater. The house in which we were staying was some five 
or six miles from the foot of the mountain, and it was arranged 
that we should drive so far. We started in the darkness, which 
rested like a soft cloak upon the earth, before daybreak; but 
we had hardly proceeded a mile when the sun threw level rays 
across land and sea. Higher and higher he rose, and immediately 
(as it seemed) the stillness and silence had fled with the darkness, 
and the world was wide awake. The land breeze had risen; the 
birds were flitting to and fro ; the flowers spread their bright petals 
to the sun; and the laughing waves sparkled on the shore. 
By noon we stood on the summit of the mountain, at the edge of 
the crater, after a tiring climb of between 4,000 and 5,000 feet, 
now scrambling over a carpet of maidenhair fern and white begonia, 
now forcing our way, through brambles and thickets, among the 
great tree ferns, above whose arched heads towered the great 
palms, completely sheltering us from the sun. From the lip of 
the crater we had to descend 800 feet. As the hill was nearly 
perpendicular, it was difficult to get down; but the vegetation 
helped us, and once down we were well rewarded. The sides of 
the crater, covered with the most glorious foliage, sloped steeply 
down to a lake, about two acres in extent, which completely filled 
the basin. Standing on the narrow strip of beach, only a yard or 
so in width, we gazed up at the green wall rising on all sides, 
almost as steeply as the sides of a well; then we looked down upon 
the placid water at our feet, a melancholy lake which has never 
been ruffled by the slightest breath of wind, nor ever will be; 
shut away from all disturbance, all turmoil, it watches the centuries 
float past. The silence was oppressive. No tiniest breath of air 
stirred the broad palm leaves drooping to the water’s edge, or 
brought a ripple to our feet. We seemed incongruous and dis- 
turbing intruders; yet_it was with regret that we turned away and 
resumed our weary upward climb. Once more on the summit, we 
looked down, through the thick ferns, at the solemn water, and at 
the motionless trees below us; and an indefinable sadness came 
over me as I looked my last on this haunting emblem of infinitude, 
which, somehow, in its mystic serenity, in its placid undecaying 
death, made the idea of eternity a realization and a dread. Never- 
theless, I fancy that in the days which so surely come to all who 
live long enough,—those long and weary Days of Waiting which 
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follow the bright and stirring Days of Action,—when Age, with 
gradual and quiet hand, has put out the lights at the feast, and, 
one by one, has called away the guests,—when we shall sit alone 
in the twilight, waiting for the end, and our very living is done (as 
it were) by deputy, in the words and in the deeds of others,—then, 
I think, it will, after all, be a happiness to recall some of those sights 
and sounds of beauty which fixed themselves in our memories in 
the time when we too really lived. 


G. Buake. 
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A NOTE ON PLAGIARISM. 


Towarps the end of the admirable Miss Burney’s novel Cecilia 
occurs this memorable passage :— 

*“¢The whole of this unfortunate business,’ said Doctor Lyster, 
‘has been the result of PRIDE AND PREJUDICE.’ 

(In Messrs. Bell’s excellent reprint (1882) the original huge 
capitals are retained. 

*** Your uncle the Dean began it by his arbitrary will, as if by 
an ordinance of his own he could arrest the course of nature! and 
as if he had power to keep alive, by the loan of a name, a family 
in the male branch already extinct. Your father, Mr. Mortimer, 
continued it with the same self-partiality, preferring the wretched 
gratification of tickling his ear with a favourite sound to the solid 
happiness of his son with a rich and deserving wife. Yet this, 
however, remember: if to PRIDE AND PREJUDICE you owe 
your miseries, so wonderfully is good and evil balanced, that to 
PRIDE AND PREJUDICE you will also owe their termina- 
tion hg 

The rest of Doctor Lyster’s discourse is vastly appropriate to the 
circumstances and to the style of Miss Burney in Cecilia; but 
what is important to the purpose immediately in hand is the fact 
that here, suggested by Miss Burney, is the title of one of Miss 
Austen’s best novels. 

To compare the two writers is as unnecessary as invidious. 
Those who know both, and also know Miss Ferrier, and, again, are 
acquainted with Walter Scott’s criticisms, will, I am sure, agree 
entirely in this. But now comes another curious coincidence 
between two of these writers—Miss Burney and Miss Austen. 
Cecilia’s conversation with Henrietta in an important chapter 
runs in one passage thus (Cecilia begins the conversation) :— 

*** And did he stay with you long?’ 

*“*No, ma’am: a very short time, indeed. But I asked him 
questions all the while, and kept him 'as long as I could, that I 
might hear all he had to say about my brother.’ 

*** Have you never seen him since ?’ 

“No, ma’am, not once! I suppose he does not know my 
brother has come back to us. Perhaps, when he does, he will call.’ 
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***Do you wish him to call ?’ 

*** Me?’ cried she, blushing ; ‘ a littlh—sometimes I do, for my 
brother’s sake.’ 

‘**¢ For your brother’s sake? Ah, ‘my dear Henrietta! but tell 
me—or don’t tell me if you had rather not—did I not once see you 
kissing a letter? Perhaps it was from this same noble friend ?’ 

*«* Tt was not a letter, madam,’ said she, looking down. ‘ It was 
only the cover of one to my brother.’ 

***The cover of a letter only, and that to your brother! Is it 
possible you could so much value it?’ 

*“*Ah,madam! You, who are always used to the good and the 
wise, who see no other sort of people but those in high life—you 
can have no notion how they strike those that they are new to! 
But I, who see them seldom, and who live with people so very 
unlike them—oh ! you cannot guess how sweet to me is everything 
that belongs to them! Whatever has but once been touched by 
their hands I should like to lock up and keep for ever! though if I 
was used to them, as you are, perhaps I might think less of them.” 

Let us now take a passage from Hmma—in the opinion of many 
justly-respected critics the most perfect novel of Miss Austen’s, as 
a work of art, just as Emma herself was in current Highbury 
opinion perfection. Here the dialogue is between Emma, practi- 
cally the queen of the village, and Harriet Smith, her protegée, of 
more than doubtful parentage; and it concerns the egregious Mr. 
Elton, who has aspired to Emma’s hand, while Emma herself has 
taken him for one who hopes to marry Harriet. (Harriet Smith 
begins the dialogue.) 

‘***To convince you,’ says Harriet, abandoning her infatuation 
for Mr. Elton, ‘that I have been speaking truth, I am now going 
to destroy—what I ought to have destroyed long ago—what I 
ought never to have kept: I know that very well (blushing as she 
spoke). However, now I will destroy it all; and it is my particular 
wish to do it in your presence, that you may see how rational I 
am grown. Cannot you guess what this parcel holds?’ said she, 
with a conscious look. : 

‘“** Not the least in the world. Did he ever give you anything ?’ 

‘***No—I cannot call them gifts; but they are things I have 
valued very much.’ 

“She held the parcel towards her, and Emma read the words 
‘most precious treasures,’ on the top. Her curiosity was greatly 
excited. Harriet unfolded the parcel, and she looked on with 
impatience. Within abundance of silver paper was a pretty little 
Tunbridge-ware box, which Harriet opened ; it was well lined with 
the softest cotton; but, excepting the cotton, Emma saw only a 
small piece of court-plaister. 
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*** Now,’ said Harriet: ‘ you must recollect.’ 

***No: indeed I do not.’ 

*“*Dear me! I should not have thought it possible you could 
forget what passed in this very room about court-plaister, one of 
the very last times we ever met in it. It was but a very few days 
before I had my sore throat—just before Mr. and Mrs. John 
Knightley came: I think the very evening. Do not you remember 
his cutting his finger with your new penknife and you recom- 
mending court-plaister? But, as you had none about you, and 
knew I had, you desired me to supply him; and soI took mine 
out, and cut him a piece; but it was a great deal too large, and he 
cut it smaller, and kept playing some time with what was left 
before he gave it back tome. And so then, in my nonsense, I 
could not help making a treasure of it: so I put it by, never to be 
used, and looked at it now and then as a great treat.’ 

** My dearest Harriet!’ cried Emma, putting her hand before her 
face and jumping up. . . . ‘Well, go on; what else?’ says Emma. 

‘‘ Harriet replies, ‘And had you really some at hand yourself?’ 

. . . ‘Here,’ resumed Harriet, turning to her box again, ‘here 
is something still more valuable,—I mean that has been more 
valuable,—because this is what did really once belong to him, 
which the court-plaister never did.’ 

‘* Emma was quite eager to see this superior treasure. It was 
the end of an old pencil, the part without any lead. 

*** This was really his,’ said Harriet. ‘Do not you remember 
one morning ?—no: I daresay you do not. But one morning—I 
forget exactly the day—but perhaps it was the Tuesday or 
Wednesday before that evening, he wanted to make a memorandum 
in his pocket-book ; it was about spruce-beer. Mr. Knightley had 
been telling him something about brewing spruce-beer, and he 
wanted to put it down ; but when he took out his pencil, there was 
so little lead that he soon cut it all away, and it would not do: so 
you lent him another, and this was left upon the table as good for 
nothing. But I kept my eye on it; and as soon as I dared, caught 
it up, and never parted with it again from that moment.’ ”’ 

Now, let who will who has studied both writers decide whether 
Miss Austen unconsciously remembered a passage in Miss Burney, 
or whether Miss Austen played the game ‘a la Moliére,” or 
whether the likeness is due merely to the fact that two writers of 
the first rank happened to fall on an almost identical situation. Be 
that as it may, in these days, when from time to time reckless 
charges of plagiarism are flung about, I have thought it worth 
while to call attention to what is, at least, a curious literary 
coincidence. 
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“‘Hatr those African places are not worth keeping.” With this 
sage remark a diner at a City restaurant was overheard, not very 
long ago, to receive his friend’s announcement, from the prandial 
newspaper, that there seemed to be ‘‘ trouble in New Guinea.” A 
well-known medical specialist and writer on scientific subjects, 
attributed very recently, in consultation, a certain opinion to a 
doctor whom he stated to be in practice “in Mauritius, or one of 
the other West Indian Islands;” albeit he was not the scribe who 
lately addressed to ‘‘ Mauritius, West Indies,” a letter intended for 
a certain judicial functionary in the island of Paul and Virginia. 
It may safely be asserted that half the people to be met in walking 
from Charing Cross to the Temple at mid-day will not know the 
geographical position of Demerara, and will lean to the view that 
it isan island. When our honoured Colonial guests visited the 
English provinces in state, half-a-dozen years ago, disappointment 
was freely expressed in several provincial centres that they wore 
the aspect of ordinary civilized humanity, and were “ not even 
black.’ If the Imperial Federation League could be induced to 
supplement the deficiencies of Guy and Pinnock, and to secure for 
every English child a birthright of acquaintance with the history 
and geography of England’s colonies and possessions, that ambitious 
organization would at least be less open to the gentle reproaches of 
a Prime Minister for its lack of a definite programme. It isa 
sorry spectacle to find, stumbling over names of continental moun- 
tains and rivers, in which they will probably never through life be 
called upon to take any further interest, British children who know 
nothing of Canada but that it is in North America, or of Australia, 
save that it is an island nearly large enough to be reckoned a 
continent. 

From time to time, however, it may be thankfully confessed, 
there are signs that Colonial questions are beginning to take a hold 
upon public interest at home. On the 8th of last June, the then 
First Lord of the Treasury was enabled to assure Mr. Stanley 
Leighton that the Government entertained the hope of being able 
to add some Colonial representatives to the personnel of the Judicial 
Committee of the Privy Council. It is devoutly to be wished that 
this hope upon the part of Her Majesty’s Government is not 
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doomed to disappointment. There seems no reason why it should 
be. We all acknowledge that the due administration of justice is a 
matter of primary importance to England and to her Colonies. 
We all possess every confidence in the Judicial Committee of the 
Privy Council, which constitutes the highest court of appeal for 
Great Britain as well as for Greater Britain. But it is our common 
interest to render the competence of that high tribunal in every 
way commensurate with the scope of its vast and comprehensive 
jurisdiction. And to expect a dozen English jurisconsults, with 
the assistance of two experts in our law as administered in India, 
to be conversant with all the different and varying systems of juris- 
prudence which obtain in our various colonies—for example, with 
the Roman-Dutch law of Ceylon, South Africa, and British Guiana; 
with the Canadian law, based upon old French coutumes ; and with the 
modern Code Napoléon, which is, in fact, the law of Mauritius—this 
is surely to expect more than the nature of the case can reasonably 
be held to warrant. The leading obstacle in the way of remodelling 
the Judicial Committee at the present moment, in accordance with 
the Government’s “‘ hope,”’ is believed to rest less in any difficulty 
about amending the Act of William the Fourth constituting the 
Court of Appellate Jurisdiction than in finding salaries for the 
extra members who might be added to it. Butif, in the case of a 
really necessary judicial reform, this were indeed a serious difficulty, 
it is probable that there are competent Colonial Chief Justices on 
the retired list who would deem the honour of a seat upon the 
Judicial Committee a sufficient compensation for lending to its 
deliberations the assistance of those ‘ services” of which the late 
Leader of the House of Commons could assure the country that the 
present Government entertains ‘‘the hope of being able to avail 
itself.” 

In the undeveloped state of home interest in Colonial details, 
little is known about the body of persons who are responsible, as 
Her?Majesty’s judicial representatives, for the due administration of 
law in our colonies—a body from out of which, according to Mr. 
Stanley Leighton’s suggestion, apparently accepted by the Govern- 
ment, an element may shortly be introduced into the constitution 
of the Supreme Court of Final Appeal. Beyond the consideration 
of its being supposed to afford a happy hunting-ground for the 
aspirations of the briefless of the English bar, the Colonial Supreme 
Court bench has hitherto possessed little or no interest for the 
British public. Debrett has honoured it by appending to his volume 
biographical notices of some of its members ; but, although their 
courts are courts of record, possessing within their jurisdiction 
the full powers and authority of the old English Court of Queen’s 
Bench, the Colonial Chief Justices and Puisne Judges are rele- 
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gated toa very back seat in the book—after the minor English 
tribunals of County Court Judges, Recorders, and even Stipendiary 
Magistrates, have been satisfactorily disposed of. It could scarcely 
be otherwise. The English Colonial Supreme Court Judge, 
whatsoever his title or standing, enjoys no recognized status in 
England at all. The county court judges of England have long 
ago asserted themselves, and have received their due in the table 
of English precedence. But les absents ont toujours tort. Colonial 
judges are not in a position to combine for purposes of self-asser- 
tion, and they are relegated to limbo accordingly. Although often a 
barrister of long standing, his own Inn of Court turns its back 
upon the Colonial Judge, and would not dream of doing honour to 
the vast Colonial interests of England by making a Colonial Chief 
Justice, or an ex-Chief Justice, a bencher of his Inn. He may take 
his dinner cheek-by-jowl with the barristers of that Inn, some of 
whom may very possibly practise before him; but that is the 
measure of his recognition. And among the legal guests of the 
various Inns of Court who fare sumptuously on the “‘ Grand Days” 
of each term, the Colonial Judge, at home for his well-earned holi- 
day, is as conspicuous by his absence as he is from all kindred 
banquetings and junketings wherewith Mayors, Corporations and 
Companies are wont upon occasion to regale other exalted func- 
tionaries of the Empire. Circumstances have no doubt conduced 
to the regard in which he would seem to be held at home as 
“* nobody’s child,” the chief of such circumstances being that fully 
two-thirds of the Colonial judicial body are appointed now-a-days 
by and in the self-governing colonies in which they hold office, 
and are generally, by consequence, colonists pure and simple, and 
for the most part out of touch with England and English society. 
Time was, of course, when all our colonies were Crown colonies, 
and when all their judges were appointed from home. But Canada, 
now possessing twelve Chief Justices, and some sixty Puisnes; 
Australasia, with some thirty seats in her Supreme Courts; and a 
large part of South Africa, have successively been admitted by 
Downing Street to the privileges of Responsible Government, 
among them being that of appointing all their own civil function- 
aries with the exception of the Governor. To-day, the Colonial 
Office is periodically besieged as much as ever for the judicial 
*‘ something in the colonies’”’; and besieged, it is probable, by a 
better class of members of the English bar than in days gone by. 
But to-day it is a fact, which these aspirants might do well to note, 
that a laudable desire appears to actuate Colonial Secretaries of 
State to fill up such smaller judicial posts as district and stipen- 
diary magistracies from the ranks of the various local bars in colonies 
where the vacancies arise; and that such colonial bars are of 
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no insignificant proportions may be instanced from the case of 
Mauritius, where some thirty members of the English bar practise 
before the Supreme Court of the Colony. As regards the higher 
judicial positions of Chief Justice and Puisne Judge, the patronage 
of the Secretary of State for the Colonies at the present moment 
extends to only something under fifty appointments in all, and of 
these only three or four can be expected to fall vacant in any single 
year. 

Of these fifty is ‘the Colonial Judge,” as the term is generally 
understood at home—the judicial functionary (so to speak) of the 
Colonial office—the Judge of the Supreme Court of an English 
Crown Colony, appointed by Her Majesty on the recommendation 
of her Colonial Secretary of State. The number of such judges is 
little likely to increase; for what new Crown Colonies we may 
acquire will probably be so geographically situated as soon to fall 
within the radius of some great self-governing centre. Nor is it 
likely soon to diminish ; for of the colonies that remain to the Crown 
—tropical colonies for the most part, endowed with largely pre- 
ponderating African or Indian populations—none may for many 
years to come be considered ripe for responsible government. Of this 
latter nature, then, are the far-off communities which afford his 
vineyard to the judicial labourer who is successful in commending 
to Her Majesty’s Secretary of State for the Colonies his claim to 
the position of a Colonial Judge. 

Always a barrister or advocate of a certain standing ; generally, 
in addition, a graduate of some home university ; an apt student, 
presumably, of various systems of jurisprudence (for, after 
administering English law in the West Indies, he may be called 
upon to mete out its French equivalent in Mauritius, or its Roman- 
Dutch substitute in Demerara or Ceylon), the Colonial Judge must, 
nevertheless, not expect to find his judicial prospects pecuniarily 
alluring. Whether it be that our Crown Colonies are not fully 
alive to the importance to their communities of an able, strong, 
and independent bench, or that they resent the nomination of 
their judges from England, certain it is that they remunerate 
those functionaries poorly. The Puisne Judge of a Crown Colony, 
who must move about the world or from colony to colony entirely 
at his own expense, and without much consideration for health or 
convenience, receives on the average only two-thirds of the salary 
of the English County Court Judge who “sits” at home at ease. 
The highest post among Crown Colony Chief Justiceships is paid 
less by £500 a year than what the self-governing Colony of 
Victoria, Australia, pays to each of its six Puisne Judges ; and its 
salary is in fact just one half of what any English Puisne Judge 
at home receives. Some of the Crown Colonies are hoping to 
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reduce to a still lower figure the future stipends of their judges, 
and to abolish their right to pension; Jamaica has already taken 
steps in this direction. It will thus be readily believed that the 
Colonial Judge can save little or nothing from his official income 
to provide against contingencies. Yet it is only in two or three 
isolated colonies that he will find a Widows’ and Orphans’ Fund to 
subscribe to (started by private association rather than by govern- 
mental initiative) ; and what pension‘rights he may acquire in any 
colony he may forfeit, upon promotion, unless he has spent in that 
colony the full pension period (generally of ten years) prescribed 
by its local law. The Crown, or the Department at Home, is not, 
it will be understood, directly responsible in any such matters as 
these, which each colony claims a right to regulate for itself—a 
claim which cannot be wholly ignored, seeing that the colony and 
not the Crown finds the money. The Crown, however, as the 
fount of honour, can endow its Colonial Judges, if it so pleases, 
with other than pecuniary rewards for services rendered and 
sacrifices made. It does so sparingly. In France, it is hardly 
necessary to say, each of the high functionaries under notice 
would wear the cordon of the Legion d’Honneur. In England, 
the Colonial Order (of St. Michael and St. George) is, with rare 
exceptions, expressly closed against Colonial Judges. The majority 
of the Chief Justices receive an ex-officio knighthood. But the 
Puisne Judges, who are selected to fill Chief Justiceships less fre- 
quently than the Colonial Attorney-Generals of .the Crown, but 
whose powers and duties are identical with those of the Chief Justice 
(in the Colonies, as at home, primus, only, inter pares), are thus 
distinguished only as the result of some special service rendered 
to Government—a method of reward not, perhaps, very eminently 
calculated to foster and maintain the highest form of judicial 
independence. Not long ago, the question arose of the retirement 
of two Supreme Court Judges—one from the English bench, the 
other from that of the Crown Colonies. They were graduates of 
the same English University, barristers of the same Inn of Court, 
and had been members of the same circuit. The one, a distin- 
guished lawyer, who had enjoyed during twelve years of life the 
dignity and emoluments of the English bench, retired under the 
egis of a popular ovation, amidst the plaudits of the press, with a 
baronetcy to console him, and a pension of some thousands a year. 
To his colleague, described in a Secretary of State’s despatch as a 
judge of ‘‘ high abilities,” whose health had broken down under 
fifteen years of judicial service in tropical colonies, the only pros- 
pect offered upon retirement was of descending the Downing Street 
staircase and going forth upon the world maimed, disabled, un- 
recognized and unhonoured, his name erased from the Colonial 
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Office List, the official record of services; his sole compensation a 
pittance, whereon to eke out his remaining days, of some half as 
many hundreds a year as his honoured English confrére had 
received thousands ! 

The Colonial Judge, however, is not justified in regarding his 
function with disappointment, or his career, if he be a right-minded 
man, as without adequate and satisfactory compensation. To 
complaints that he might urge upon the grounds just referred to, 
the official reply would possibly be that of the East End sweater to 
the songtress of the shirt: ‘‘Go your ways, if you are not content ; 
there are plenty of others who will be glad to do your work for 
your wage.”’ The humanitarian and patriotic Colonial Judge will, 
however, take a higher view of his duties and responsibilities than 
any connected with mere mundane compensation or reward. His 
functions, if well and worthily discharged, are of the highest utility 
and importance to the future wellbeing of his country—more so, 
indeed, in a sense, than are those of Her Majesty’s judicial re- 
presentatives at home. The writer is one of those who believe 
that no tie will be so potent to maintain the union of our vast 
British Empire as the heart-tie of sentiment—the affection, more 
than life-long, and underlying all material considerations, of grate- 
ful children, whether home-born or adopted, to a cherishing mother. 
It is the privilege of courts of justice in our Crown Colonies to 
promote and foster that sentiment of affection, not only by 
establishing confidence in the just and equal administration of the 
law, but also by checking two mighty evils which exercise the most 
blighting influence upon the growth of affectionate loyalty— 
the twin evils of autocracy and bureaucracy, evils which may be 
scotched under our present system of home control over Crown 
Colony administration, but which are by no means killed—evils 
which, in the past, may have been responsible for any now existing 
feeling of disloyalty towards their parent upon the part of those 
children who have (80 to speak) gone out from the domestic circle 
and set up for themselves. There have been some excellent and in 
every way admirable men among Crown Colony governors of late 
years; but there have been others of different character. ‘‘ Never 
yet,” says the Eastern proverb, ‘‘ was man placed ina position of 
supreme authority over his fellow-men without abusing it.” And 
the authority exercised, now as in the past, by certain governors 
who compound for their autocracy, locally, by tolerating the 
bureaucratic vagaries of their obsequious official entourage, is 
much more supreme than our Constitution ever intended it to be, 
or, indeed, than our ‘constitutional rulers at home are aware. 
It is not very many yéars since the governor of an important 
Crown Colony, who was wont to speak of the colonists as his 
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“subjects,” refused the service of a writ in an action, upon the 
cround, virtually, that he was above the law; and he went so far 
as to spend the money of his “‘ subjects”’ very freely in an unsuc- 
cessful attempt to defend that position before the Privy Council, in 
appeal from the supreme court of his colony. It was then held, 
in confirmation of previous decisions upon the subject, that an 
ordinary colonial governor is in no sense a viceroy, but that his 
powers are strictly limited by the terms of his commission. There 
are, nevertheless, administrators who, obsequious enough to Down- 
ing Street, are in their colonies constantly attempting to play the 
despot; and their style is aptly followed by subordinate officials 
and heads of departments. And very serious in their effect upon 
the public sentiment of a colony are the pranks of these bureau- 
cratic subordinates, who, under a governor tolerant of their pro- 
ceedings, or with courts of justice not strong or independent 
enough to check them, can, and very often do, carry out the details 
of their administration in a manner so oppressive to the comfort and 
convenience, and sometimes even to the personal liberty, of the 
masses, as almost tojustify the scurrilities of the colonial newspaper, 
and to incur the resentment of a really well-disposed people, whom 
sympathy and kindness would attach to their rulers by bonds of 
almost childish affection. The well-regulated Colonial court of 
justice not only offers to all-comers the constant and instructive 
spectacle of absolute freedom and equality before the law of all 
races, creeds, and colours; but it is the only efficient barrier 
between official strength and unofficial weakness—the only power 
available to check both autocrat and bureaucrat, where that process 
is necessary in the interests of justice and humanity, and so in the 
promotion of a sentiment of real and deep-rooted affection upon 
the part of the governed for our country’s just and paternal rule. 
The Colonial Judge is rarely popular among other officials of a 
Crown Colony. His unique position of independence arouses their 
envy; and envy has little in common with affection or regard. 
But when a sense of duty compels him to denounce the autocrat 
and the bureaucrat, he will have to reckon with a governor who 
alone possesses, by the rules of the colonial service, the ear of 
the Secretary of State in England; and with a body of that 
governor’s outraged satellites, heads of the various departments of 
the colony, whose jealousy of him will have experienced an easy 
transition into positive hatred. Without knowing it or suspecting 
it, he may be denounced and defamed at home (for the system of 
private reports upon individuals, lately abolished in the army as 
underhand and un-English, is not yet unknown to the Colonial 
service of the Crown); there will be official intrigues in the 
colony to get rid of him; and instances are suspected, although 
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they may remain yet to be known, where—without the Home 
department’s knowledge of the real issues involved—the Colonial 
Judge has been indirectly forced into a resignation of his office for 
no other reason than that, in the discharge of his duty, he has 
been unfortunate enough to outrage the susceptible instincts of 
autocracy and bureaucracy in a distant colony of the Crown. 

Such a final catastrophe, however, should it arrive, need no 
more disconcert the righteous administrator of Colonial law, than 
should the loss of such wordly emoluments or dignities as may fall 
to the lot of the more favoured or the more complaisant. The 
Colonial Judge who has done his duty conscientiously and fear- 
lessly, and has striven to act upon a high sense of the responsi- 
bilities of his office, will lay that office aside with equanimity 
when called upon to do so, strong in his possession of the mens 
conscia recti, and happy in the opportunity which his life’s work has 
afforded him of doing some little in his own sphere towards 
advancing the cause of truer and closer union between the 
Mother Country and her far-off hildren—a cause which was 
rightly described by Lord Salisbury, in his recent address to the 
Imperial Federationists, as involving ‘‘ nothing more nor less than 
the future of the British Empire.” 
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‘** Mysticism,” according to Emerson,* “ consists in the mistake of 

an accidental, individual symbol for a real one.” Coleridge defines 

the words mystic and mysticism in the same spirit: + ‘‘ When a man 

refers to inward feelings and experiences, of which mankind at large 

are not conscious, as evidences of the truth of any opinion—such a 

man I call a Mystic ; and the grounding of any theory or belief on 

accidents and anomalies of individual sensations or fancies, and 

the use of terms invented or perverted from their ordinary signifi- 

cations, for the purpose of expressing these idiosyncrasies and pre- 
tended facts of interior consciousness, I name Mysticism.” These 
definitions are somewhat one-sided, and are applicable rather to 
a disease, or perversion, of mysticism, than to mysticism itself. 
Mysticism has a province, legitimately its own, on the borderland 
between the comprehensible and the incomprehensible, standing in 
somewhat the same relation to philosophy (including in this term 
the philosophy based on divine revelation, or theology) as that in 
which music stands to poetry. Even as poetry is the embodiment 
of the poet’s thoughts and emotions, while music is the natural 
outlet for vaguer feelings and suggestions, philosophy deals with 
such theories and speculations as may be comprehended and re- 
duced to form by the reason, while mysticism gropes after those 
half-hidden and imperfect affinities which, not amounting to 
analogies, yet more than mere resemblances,—and herein lies the 
distinction between mysticism and allegory—may be found, or 
plausibly conjectured, to exist between apparent things and non- 
apparent underlying truths. 

In order that the teachings of the mystic may be of any value to 
others, it is necessary that there be some point of contact between 
his mind and theirs, in the absence of which his auditors will fail 
to experience any responsive thrill, just as the resonators invented 
by Helmholtz for the purpose of discovering the harmonic tones 
contained in every compound sound are silent until you strike some 
note one of whose components is that one tone which the resona- 
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tor can re-echo. Thus it is that the utterances which to one 
person appear the voice of an inspired seer will to other persons 
seem but visionary ravings. Not that this bond of sympathy 
requires the mystic to possess a mental structure similar to that of 
his auditors. On the contrary, the most grave and sedate thinker, 
the most active and practical man of the world, may be capable of 
feeling a thrill of sympathy with, and of perceiving the truths con- 
veyed by, the visions of the dreamiest mystic. The sole requisite 
is that both shall be capable of perceiving the same truth as 
shadowed forth by the same symbols. Provided that there be this 
one point of contact between them, their minds may be, in all 
other respects, totally different in shape and direction—like ships 
of different nations, sailing to different lands, which may meet at 
one point of their course, and speak for a while, and then sail on 
their several ways. 

Mysticism, however, may be compared with quicksilver, which, 
although not in itself either beneficial or injurious to its owner, 
but capable of becoming either, according to the use made of it, is 
almost always deleterious to the miner. Mystical doctrines, 
although capable of containing great truths, can seldom be abso- 
lutely true; and it is by ignoring this fact, and by mistaking sub- 
jective for objective truth, that the mystic almost invariably lays 
himself open to the strictures contained in the definitions by 
Coleridge and Emerson. In fact, unlike Bacon’s ant, which “is a 
wise Creature for it Selfe, but is a shrewd Thing ”’ for others, the 
mystic more often resembles the oyster, to a disease in whose self 
is owing the pearl which it secretes. 

In all ages there are persons who seek to withdraw from the 
petty strife and shallow conventionalities of every-day life into a 
world peopled by their own visionary creations, or to extend the 
ordinary bounds of human experience by the development of occult 
powers and sympathies. At certain periods, however, when the 
old faiths seem about to pass away, or when the air is full of omens 
of coming change, social or religious, or when, again, society at 
large appears to be immersed in materialism and conventionality, 
this tendency is not confined to individuals. It influences large 
masses of those who would escape from the close and enervating 
atmosphere of their daily life into a fuller and freer spiritual 
existence. 

Such a tendency exists very strongly at the present day. It is 
this tendency that has induced the Swedenborg Society to endea- 
vour to obtain a wider hearing for their master’s doctrines by 
issuing cheap reprints of Heaven and its Wonders Described; with 
an Account of Hell: From actual Information and Observation. By 
Emanuel Swedenborg, Servant of the Lord Jesus Christ. The 
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disciples of Swedenborg, or the Church of New Jerusalem, as they 
style themselves, have long maintained an active propaganda, and 
the works of the master have been translated into most of the 
European and some of the Oriental languages. Nevertheless, one 
has been accustomed, rightly or wrongly, to regard the literature 
of the sect as esoteric and offering few attractions to outsiders. 
The Society, however, appear to look forward with confidence to 
meeting with a response on the part of the public. They advertise 
a pocket edition at two shillings, besides a special cheap edition at 
one shilling. As we contemplate the ponderous tome in which a 
previous edition of the work appeared, and think of its equally 
ponderous contents, the idea of a ‘‘ pocket edition” strikes us 
as rather ludicrous. It is hard to fancy anyone “ drawing 
from his poke”? a volume of Swedenborg to beguile the tedium 
of a wait at a railway station, or choosing it as a companion 
to lounge over by the sea-shore or. the riverside on a summer 
holiday. 

Still, Swedenborg is not an abstruse or obscure writer. He may 
be regarded as almost too absolutely plain and matter-of-fact for 
the subject with which he deals. Far from indulging in the 
rhapsodies common to mystics, he moves about the spirit world 
with a business-like and unconcerned air, and his account of it 
is as detailed and methodical as an auctioneer’s catalogue. His 
narrative is distinctly earthy in character, and affects us in some- 
what the same manner as a coarse and laboured painting, in which 
‘‘a beam o’er the face of the waters”’ is represented by a heavy 
streak of paint, or in which a rainbow is of such solid construction 
that it looks as though one might climb up it. 

Nevertheless, this mode of treatment is not without its advan- 
tages. It gives the narrative that air of good-faith and reality 
which distinguishes the fictions of Swift and Defoe. Not that 
Swedenborg entertains for one moment any doubt as to the literal 
truth of his visions. As we have seen, the work announces on the 
very title-page that it was derived “‘from actual information and 
observation,” and in the introduction Swedenborg says that ‘‘ it 
has been granted to me to be admitted into the society of angels, 
and to converse with them as one man converses with another ; 
and also to see the things that exist in heaven, and those that 
exist in hell. I have enjoyed this privilege for the space of thirteen 
years: and it is now permitted me to describe the heavens and the 
hells from the testimony of my own sight and hearing.” In the 
course of the work, moreover, he is constantly letting fall the re- 
mark, ‘‘ I have seen it,” or ‘* This I know fron actual observation,” 
and the like, with an air of quiet and unpretending assurance that 
bespeaks sincerity. A belief in such spiritual communications is, 
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of course, common among religious enthusiasts and philosophical 
mystics of all creeds and countries, from the Romish Church and 
various Protestant sectaries to the Yogis of India. Mohammed 
professed to have been carried up to heaven, and there to have re- 
ceived his revelation, while Porphyry states that Plotinus attained 
four times in his life to union with the Supreme Deity—rq émt 
aot Oe~—‘‘ with whom I, Porphyry, was likewise once united.” 
Few, however, of such visionaries have combined with Sweden- 
borg’s transparent good faith his clearness of head—save in the 
delusion itself, to begin with—and that precise, business-like habit 
whereby he was enabled to take stock of and report with such 
exactitude the subject of his visions. 

That he should have retained this confident persuasion is the 
more extraordinary when we remember the account which he has 
somewhere given of the manner in which his visions began. 
One night, after making a heavy supper, he fell asleep in his chair. 
A shining being appeared to him, and said, ‘‘ Swedenborg, why 
hast thou eaten too much?” No doubt, many another mystic 
might trace his visions, if he would, to a similar source ; but for a 
man to be aware of such an origin, and still to believe in the truth 
of his visions, betrays an appalling absence of the sense of humour. 
Swedenborg, however, was no mere crack-brained visionary. He 
was a man of mark in the scientific world, and a practical man of 
business. 

Emanuel Swedenborg, or Svedsberg, was born at Stockholm, on 
the 29th of January, 1688. His father, Jesper Svedsberg, was the 
Bishop of Westrogothia, an ecclesiastic of some eminence. 
Emanuel was educated at Upsala, where he obtained distinction. 
Being a precocious genius, he did not confine himself to the usual 
walks of academic learning. He diligently studied all branches of 
the physical sciences, in which he became profoundly versed. 
During the years from 1710 to 1714 he travelled in England, 
Holland, France, and Germany ; and two years after his return he 
was made Assessor to the Metallic college by Charles XII., whose 
confidence and friendship he enjoyed. At the siege of Fredericshall, 
in 1718, his engineering skill enabled him to render valuable 
services by hauling several vessels a distance of fourteen miles 
overland. In 1719 he was ennobled, and took the name of Sweden- 
borg. In 1716 Swedenborg had published his Daedalus Hyperboreus, 
a work on the mines of his country. From that time he continued 
to write copiously upon scientific subjects. His principal works 
are the Regnum Minerale and the Animal Kingdom ; but he pro- 
duced books on astronomy, mineralogy, physiology, magnetism, 
the tides, &c., which won him a high reputation. In 1721 he 
travelled over a great part of Europe, inspecting mines and 
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melting works. In 1738 he visited Italy; at different periods of 
his life he visited England. 

So far, there is little enough in Swedenborg’s life and character 
that could lead anyone to anticipate the final turn which his mind 
took. When a little past middle life, however, he became absorbed 
in the study of apocalyptic theology. In 1743 he became impressed 
with the notion that he was permitted to hold communication with 
the spirit world. He abandoned his scientific pursuits, and in 
1747 resigned his assessorship, the salary of which he was allowed 
to retain. He retired from public life; but it is said that he was 
the author of the most able financial papers that were produced at 
the diet of 1751. His religious teaching is pervaded by, and takes 
its form from, two fundamental delusions: the theoretical delusion 
that all things, both in the Scriptures and in nature, are but types 
of the spiritual world, as that world is conceived in the dogmas of 
Emanuel Swedenborg ; and the insane delusion that it had been 
vouchsafed to him to him to receive an especial revelation from the 
lips of the angels, and of the Deity himself. Nevertheless, when 
we divest his teaching of these blemishes and encumbrances, which 
serve only to disfigure and obscure it, we find it characterized by a 
profundity, a logical completeness of arrangement, a lucidity of 
thought and language, and an ethical nobility, which entitle him 
to a high place among philosophers and moralists. 

Swedenborg sentj copies of his theological works to all the 
Swedish bishops, who naturally raised the cry of heresy, and some 
of his friends attempted to institute proceedings in lunacy against 
him. However, Swedenborg’s high connections and high reputa- 
tion preserved him from any bad effects of these charges. He 
lived a retired and almost ascetic life, amid ‘‘ honour, love,” 
and “troops of friends,” until the 29th of March, 1772, when 
he died in London, of a fit of apoplexy, at the age of eighty- 
four. 

The system contained in Swedenborg’s “ revelations” hinges 
upon his doctrine of “‘ correspondences.’’ What this is may best 
be explained in his own words: ‘‘The whole natural world cor- 
responds to the spiritual world; and not only the natural world 
collectively, but also in its individual parts; wherefore, whatever 
object in the natural world exists from something in the spiritual 
world is called its correspondent.” Thus, every natural object is a 
sort of hieroglyphic, whereby is expressed some spiritual idea: as, 
for example, ‘‘oxen and bullocks correspond to the affections of the 
natural mind, sheep and lambs to the affections of the spiritual 
mind ;”’ birds to the intellectual faculties ; a garden “‘ corresponds 
to heaven as to intellect and wisdom, wherefore heaven is called 
(in the Word) a garden.” Swedenborg brought this doctrine to 
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bear upon the interpetation of the Bible, wherein he makes every 
ceremony, every record of fact, every word, to be the veil of some 
spiritual arcanum, intelligible only to those skilled in the doctrine 
of correspondences. His method of interpretation, which originated 
with the Jewish Kabbalists, has ever been a favourite with the 
expounders of prophecies and other apocalyptic writings, to whom, 
as it obviously lends itself with equal facility to the pet theories 
of each interpreter, it must be productive of singular satisfaction. 
To the general reader, however, it is indescribably wearisome. 
Had Swedenborg no other claim upon the attention of posterity 
than the fact of his having produced a whole library of works 
devoted to this most dreary composition, he might well be left to 
share the obscurity of the prophets and almanac-makers, who 
every year prove that the world must needs come to an end at an 
early specified date, and demonstrate that the number of the beast 
is symbolical of the Pope, of Prince Jerome Bonaparte, or of 
. whomsoever else they will. It is not, however, upon this laborious 
trifling that Swedenborg’s chief claim to consideration rests. His 
fame is based upon his extraordinary “ visions,” which, under 
their mystic guise, abound in metaphysical truths and pregnant 
suggestions. Like most founders of mystical sects, Swedenborg 
held, with much plausibility, that the book of Divine revelation is 
not yet closed : that the need of such revelation exists always ; and 
that, from time to time, when the need is greatest, special provision 
is made to meet it. In the Introduction to the work just mentioned 
Swedenborg takes the great prophecy of our Lord (in Matt. xxiv.), 
and interpreting the words ring suvreAciac tov aimvoc as “the con- 
summation of the age’’ (not, as usual, ‘‘ the end of the world’’), 
‘‘which means the last time of the Church,” in respect of the 
successive states through which it has to pass with regard to love 
and faith, denies that the prophecy is intended to signify ‘‘ that the 
whole visible world will perish, and that a new heaven and earth 
will afterwards be established.” According to his method of cor- 
respondences, he gives the following interpretation of the passage : 

By the sun, which would be darkened, is signified the Lord with 
respect to love; by the moon, the Lord with respect to faith; by 
the stars, the knowledges of good and truth, or of love and faith ; 
by the sign of the Son of Man in heaven, the manifestation of 
Divine truth; . . . by the coming of the Lord in the clouds of 
heaven with power and glory, His presence in the Word, and 
revelation of its true import; by clouds is signified the literal sense 
of the Word, and by glory, its internal sense.” Swedenborg then, 
in a few words, expounds the scope and purport of his work : ‘‘The 
arcana which are revealed in the following pages are such as 
relate to heaven and hell, and to the life of man after death.”” He 
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then makes that assertion as to the reality of his visions to which 
we have before referred. 

Swedenborg begins his description of heaven with an exposition 
of the nature of the Deity, upon whose unity he strongly insists, 
denouncing both Socinians and Pantheists (whom he describes as 
believers an Ens Universi, to the exclusion of a personal God), both 
of whom he excludes from heaven. God, moreover, is the one 
Fountain of Life, whence flows an ever-renewed flood of good and 
truth ; the only source of good alike in men and angels. It is this 
divine effluence in its highest degree that constitutes heaven, 
which, according to Swedenborg, consists in the “‘ Divine Sphere ”’ 
or Divine Truth, which flows into heaven from the Lord out of 
His Divine Love. Divine Love and Divine Truth, thence derived, 
are comparatively like the fire of the sun, and the light thence 
proceeding in the world;”’ fire signifying love, ‘‘ from corre- 
spondence,”’ and light the truth thence proceeding. 

Our mystic divides heaven into two kingdoms—the celestial 
heaven, which is superior and interior, wherein divine love pre- 
dominates, and the spiritual, inferior and exterior, heaven, where the 
ruling force is the divine truth—and three different spheres. In 
each are innumerable societies of angels, one socially holding no 
direct intercourse with the other, but communicating by “an 
extension of the sphere which proceeds from the life of each.” 
The members of each of the societies possess such points in common 
as create a likeness and sympathy, for only those can hold inter- 
course with one another who are fitted by a similar reception of the 
divine truth. Thus, an angel can converse with those of a lower 
heaven only at the cost of his intelligence. Indeed, the very 
keystone of Swedenborg’s theory of man’s future state is that 
man’s heaven and hell are not local. They depend entirely upon 
the nature of the affinities which subsist between himself and 
his “surroundings.” ‘An angel is heaven in miniature; for 
heaven is not without him, but within him;” and “ every angel 
receives the heaven that is without him, according to the heaven 
that is within him.’’ On the other hand, certain spirits who have 
sometimes obtained admission into the heavenly societies without 
being fitted therefor ‘‘ began to grow blind as to their intellectual 
faculties, until they became like idiots, and to feel torture as to their 
will-faculties until they behaved like madmen. In short, those who 
get into heaven after having lived ill gasp for breath, and writhe 
about like fishes taken out of the water into the air, or like animals 
in the ether of an exhausted receiver.” 

Not content with making each spiritual man at once a little 
heaven within himself and a member of the greater heaven, 
Swedenborg, with his customary love for system, elaborates this 
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idea, and makes heaven at large to be an exact human form, of 
which the various societies constitute the heart, breast, viscera, 
and other parts, which, according to the ‘science of corre- 
spondences,’’ correspond to the like parts of the human frame. 
Each heavenly society, in like manner, possesses a perfect human 
form, of which the different members are the compound parts ; 
the forms of these various societies differing one from another, 
according to their different natures, just as one man differs from 
another. A fortiori, the individual angel appears in human form, 
as Swedenborg testifies from ocular demonstration. Indeed, 
it appears that a belief among men to the contrary causes 
serious vexation to the celestial beings. ‘‘ Good spirits with 
whom I have conversed on this subject were,” he says, ‘‘ deeply 
grieved that such ignorance respecting the state of heaven, and 
respecting spirits and angels, should prevail in the Church; and 
they desired me, with indignation, to say from them that they aire 
not formless minds, nor ethereal puffs of breath, but they are men 
as to shape, and that they see, hear, and possess every sense, 
equally with men in the world.” This anthropomorphism he 
carries so far as to assert of the Deity, not only that he is in the 
form of a man, but that he really is man, in whom are all the 
angels. It is from the Lord’s Divine Humanity that all influxity 
alike into the different heavens, into the spiritual part, or “ in- 
teriors,’’ of man, and, in a less degree, into the whole of nature, 
originally proceeds. 

“The Lord’s kingdom is a kingdom of ends, which are uses,” 
and all things are created for use. In man, ‘“‘so far as he lives 
according to the divine order, thus in the love of the Lord and his 
neighbour, his actions are uses informs and are correspondences 
by which he is conjoined with heaven.’”’ Although the intermediate 
link which joins the spiritual and natural worlds, man is unable 
to think in the same modes as the inhabitants of the spiritual 
world; and it was to provide him with the means of receiving 
instruction thence that the Word was given him. “For in the 
Word there is both a literal sense and a spiritual sensé. The literal 
sense is composed of such ideas as exist in the world; but the 
spiritual sense, of such as exist in heaven: and since the conjunc- 
tion between heaven and the world is the result of correspondence, 
therefore a Word was given of such a kind as that every particular 
contained in it, even to the minutest iota, should have its 
correspondent.” The men of the golden age held direct com- 
munication with the angels, being able to read off (so to speak) 
the phenomena of the natural world, as if they were the printed 
characters which conveyed the sense of the celestial book. 
This power declined through the silver and the brass ages, until 
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in the iron age all knowledge came to be of “ hard truth without 
good.” 

The light of the heavens is from the Lord, who appears there 
both as the sun and as the moon—to the inhabitants of the celestial 
heaven, who receive Him in the good of divine love, appearing as 
the sun ; to those of the spiritual heaven, who receive Him in the 
good of faith, as the moon. This light is the Divine Truth; and 
all truths whatever, ‘“‘ whether within the heavens, or without 
them, shine or give light.” There is a difference in quality between 
the different lights—a difference which Swedenborg expresses with 
a touch not unworthy of Plato. ‘‘ Truths without the heavens give 
a frigid light, like snow, that possesses no heat, because they do 
not derive their essence from good, as do truths within the heavens ; 
wherefore also that of frigid light, on the illapse light of heaven, 
disappears, and, if there is evil beneath, is turned into darkness.” 
All spirits constantly turn their faces in the direction of that 
whence they derive their nature. Hence the angels ever have 
their faces set towards the divine light, upon which the evil spirits 
turn their backs. 

The angels experience, from time to time, fluctuations of the 
degree in which they receive the divine light and warmth. This is 
partly that their apprehensions of good may be quickened by its 
occasional partial loss; partly because even the angels are not 
wholly divested of a certain propriuwm (personality, or self), immer- 
sion into which excludes them from the divine light and warmth, 
and plunges them into sadness, until they return to their former 
state, which they look upon as a return to heaven, ‘‘ for it is heaven 
to them to be withheld from their proprium.” 

The angels have no ideas of time and its seasons, or of space. 
They have ideas merely of various states. Distance, in heaven, 
consists in the sympathy or antipathy between two spirits. Of this 
Swedenborg was assured by several angels with whom he con- 
versed, one of whom was much surprised when his visitor 
expounded to him the earthly notions concerning time and space. 
Swedenborg never loses an opportunity of reprehending the popular 
notion that the angels are mere corporeal essences or disembodied 
spirits—‘‘ puffs of wind,” as he puts it. Accordingly, with his usual 
liberal-mindedness and love of symmetry and detail, he informs us 
that ‘‘ since angels are men, and live in society as men on earth 
do, it follows that they have clothes, houses, and other things of 
that nature, differing, however, from those of men on earth by 
being more perfect, because angels exist in a more perfect state.’ 
Their raiment is of various colours, symbolic of the degree and the 
quality of the divine truths to which its wearer has attained. 
Their dwellings, too, “ are exactly like the habitations on earth 
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which are called houses, but more beautiful.”” The ludicrous 
minuteness with which Swedenborg goes into the details of the 
heavenly abodes, and of all things therein, is especially apparent 
in the section ‘“‘ Of Divine Worship in Heaven,” where he describes 
the materials of which the temples were built, the situation of the 
pulpit, the arrangement of the seats, &c. He ascribes all the 
actions of men, physical and mental, to an immediate spiritual 
influence. ‘‘Man cannot so much as take a step with his foot 
independently of the influx of heaven.” The angels, in their 
warfare with evil spirits, derive yet greater powers from this 
source. ‘“‘I have seen,’ says Swedenborg, “mountains which 
were occupied by the wicked cast down and overthrown, and some- 
times made to shake from one end to the other, as occurs in 
earthquakes. I have beheld rocks also split open in the middle 
down to the deep, and the wicked who were on them swallowed up. 
I have likewise seen some hundreds of thousands of evil spirits 
dispersed by them and cast into hell. Numbers avail nothing at 
all against them; nor arts, nor cunning machinations, nor con- 
federacies: they see through all, and dispel them in a moment.” 
Each angel possesses powers different from those of his fellows, 
even as the power of one member of the human body differs from 
that of the rest. All power, however, proceeds from the divine 
truth, and ‘‘ when any angel supposes that he possesses power 
from himself he instantly becomes so weak as to be unable to 
resist so much as one evil spirit.”” ‘The angels, however, are 
only in reception of Divine Truth in proportion as they are in 
the reception of Divine Good; for all power resides in truths 
derived from good, and none at all in truths without good.” 
Swedenborg is able to avouch, from personal experience, that 
the speech of angels, as of men, consists of articulated words 
formed of the breath drawn from the heavenly atmosphere. It 
had often been granted ‘‘ to him to be in company with them, and 
to converse with them as one friend does with another.”’ On the 
subject of the angelic speech he writes with peculiar happiness 
and subtlety. ‘‘ The sound of their speech corresponds to their 
affection, and the articulations of sound composing the words 
correspond to the ideas of their thoughts proceeding from their 
affection.” Thus, the angels can lay “‘ open the life of a person by 
only hearing him speak; . . . . because they thence discover his 
ruling love, ... . and that man’s Book of Life is nothing else.” 
The angels have written ‘‘ characters,” similar to those of man, in 
which they convey their tenets of doctrine and their sermons! 
They are possessed of the most consummate wisdom: they are 
conversant with the truth of things in themselves. ‘‘ The angels 
of the inmost heaven do not deposit divine truths in the memory, 
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and consequently do not form of them anything like a science ; 
but, as soon as they hear them, they recognize them by per- 
ception, and commit them to life.”” Those of the other heavens, 
however, store up divine truths in the memory, whence they can 
bring them forth at will. As time does not exist in heaven, it is 
hard to understand how memory can. 

In treating of the innocence of the angels, Swedenborg dis- 
tinguishes between the different kinds and degrees of innocence. 
The lowest is that of little children, which is external only, 
proceeding from the absence of any developed propriuwm, and from 
all their actions being the result of spontaneous and irreflective 
impulse. ‘‘ The innocence of wisdom is genuine innocency, since 
it is internal.” Consequently, the wisdom and innocence of the 
angels increase in the like ratio. The innocence of any spirit 
depends upon the completeness of his emancipation from his 
proprium. 

Swedenborg discusses very fully the nature of the intercourse 
between spirits and men. This is generally effected by a spirit 
becoming so conjoined with a man that he becomes (as it were) the 
man’s own mind for the time being, speaking in and through him, 
and having no knowledge and memory other than those of the 
man himself. Sometimes the spirit holds direct intercourse with 
aman; but this, being dangerous, is seldom granted now-a-days. 
It principally occurs in the case of ascetics, anchorites, and religious 
enthusiasts. 

From his earliest infancy man has conjoined with him various 
good spirits sent from above. These’ are not always the same: 
they differ according to their affinities with the different periods 
of his life, the various aspects of his character, &c. He also has 
conjoined with him divers evil spirits, who, however, are only 
attracted by the evil in his nature. Although he thus ascribes all 
human actions to the agency of spirits, good or bad, Swedenborg 
insists upon man’s freewill. He has life and death set before him: 
it is for him to choose life. The angels cannot force him to 
receive either ; nor can the devils compel his submission. 

Swedenborg’s description of the origin of melancholia is too 
characteristic to be omitted. It was ‘‘ given him to know”’ that 
there are certain spirits, not yet conjoined with hell, ‘“‘ who love 
undigested and malignant substances, such as those of food when 
it lies corrupting in the stomach. They consequently are present 
when such substances are to be found in man, because these are 
delightful to them, and they there converse with one another from 
their own evil affections.” ‘‘ Hence was made manifest to me the 
origin of the persuasion entertained by some who do not know 
what conscience is, by reason that they have none, when they 
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attribute its pangs to a disordered state of the stomach.” The im- 
portance attached by all mystics to strict purity of diet on account 
of its effect upon the soul’s material vehicle is well known ; but so 
compendious an explanation of the matter is amusingly character- 
istic of Swedenborg’s genius. It appears that the term “ blue 
devils,” popularly applied to fits of depression, is more strictly 
accurate than one would suppose. 

The mystic maintains that there is not only such a dependence 
of man upon heaven that without it it would fare with him “as 
with a chain upon the removal of the staple from which it hangs ;”’ 
but that it would also fare “with heaven, without the human 
race, as with a house without a foundation.” This he explains 
by stating that all the angels, and devils too, derive their origin 
from the human race. None was created such at the beginning ; 
nor was Satan ever an angel of light, who was, “for his fault, 
amerced of heaven.’ Devil and Satan are merely collective terms 
for hell, as composed of the aggregate of evil spirits—that is, of 
sinful men. It follows that the notion of the spirits of men 
remaining quiescent until the end of the world and the Day of 
Judgment is a popular delusion. An evolutionary process begins. 
whenever man is dead. ‘‘ The first state of everyone’s life after 
death is such as he was while in the world” ; but this is gradually 
changed with him either into heaven or into hell. Several lately 
departed spirits told Swedenborg ‘‘ that their friends did well to 
put out of their way what had served them for a body and its 
functions in the world ; and they wished me to say that they were 
not dead, but alive, being now as really men as before, having only 
migrated from one world into another.’* In this new world, as 
in the present one, the inhabitants are occupied with various 
‘* ecclesiastical affairs, civil affairs, and domestic ones."’ Some are 
entrusted with the care and education of the young; others with 
the tutelage of mankind. They do not, however, ply their tasks 
for lucre. ‘‘ All the necessaries of life are given them gratis : they 
are lodged gratis, they are clothed gratis, and they are fed gratis.” 
Marriages, too, exist in heaven. (Our Lord’s statement to the 
contrary is intended to apply merely to carnal unions.) The 
heavenly marriages consist in the conjunction of two spirits of 
harmonious dispositions. The male is typical of the understand- 


* So Socrates, when Crito asked how they should bury him, replied: ‘‘ How 
you will, if only you can catch me, and I escape you not. . . . . But do you go 
bail to Crito, that when I die I shall not remain here, but shall depart, so that. 
he may endure it the more easily; and, when he sees my body being burnt or 
buried, may not be grieved concerning me, as though [ were suffering some 
terrible thing, nor may say at my funeral that he is burying Socrates, or per- 
forming his obsequies.”—Plato; Phaedo, c. 64. 
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ing; the female, of the will. A perfect marriage is where the 
truth and the good are of a like nature, acting in concert 
without a desire of domination on either side: then the two are 
one angel. No perfect marriage can subsist between those who 
are actuated by fleshly passion or by mere worldly interests. 

Heaven is catholic in the widest sense of the term. Although 
he represents the Word as the great medium of communication 
between heaven and mankind, Swedenborg does not confine 
salvation to those who have lived within the pale of the Jewish and 
the Christian churches. On the contrary, such Gentiles as have 
walked by the light within them, and have been true to the 
precepts of their own religions, attain to heaven; ‘‘ for heaven is 
in men, and those who have heaven within themselves go to 
heaven after their death.’’ Swedenborg conversed with many of 
these virtuous heathens on the probationary state of spirits, to 
their great delight and edification, and obligingly read to them 
several passages of Scripture. ‘ All,’”’ he tells us, ‘‘are received 
in heaven who have loved good and truth for their own sake.” It 
is only under the direction of this disinterested love of truth and 
good that any kind of knowledge is valuable. Hence, merely 
carnal wisdom is productive of spiritual darkness rather than of 
light, for ‘‘those that receive the world, and not heaven at the 
same time, receive hell.” 

The joy experienced in the future life is according to that in 
which a man’s spirit delighted in this life, for ‘‘ all delights flow 
from love.’’ It follows that heaven itself can confer no happiness 
upon those who are unfitted for it. This has been exemplified in 
the case of certain wicked spirits, who, that this truth might be 
made manifest, have been introduced into heaven. On approach- 
ing the threshold of heaven these begin to be distressed, and to be 
so inwardly tortured that they feel hell in themselves ; wherefore 
they cast themselves headlong down, and find no rest till they are 
in hell among their like. Only those who are absolutely free 
from all taint of self are capable of the bliss of heaven, for all 
its joys consist in their communicability. The future life of every 
man will correspond to that which his present life, as moulded by 
his free will, has been, for Swedenborg’s system is equally opposed 
to the rigid Calvinistic doctrine of predestination and to the belief 
that salvation may be obtained by a momentary act of grace. 
‘Every man,” he says, “‘ is born for heaven, and he is received in 
heaven who receives heaven in himself while in the world, and he 
is excluded who does not.” 

One of the most interesting parts of the book is that which 
treats ‘‘of the world of spirits, and of the state of man after 
death.” It deals with that much-vexed question, by which many 
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have been so sorely perplexed, what, namely, becomes of those 
whose life, like the lives of most men, has been ‘‘ too bad for a 
blessing, too good for a curse””—a web of mingled good and evil. 
Swedenborg attempts an answer. Man consists, as to his spiritual 
part, of understanding, the organ of truth, and of will, the organ 
of good. He is born, as to his will, into a state of evil, so that, 
while unenlightened, he is capable of no good thing. His destiny, 
then, depends upon the use which his will makes of the light 
conferred by his understanding. Few are wholly good or evil, so 
as to be fitted, immediately after death, for either heaven or hell. 
The vast majority make a sojourn in the world of spirits, until 
such time as their spiritual condition is complete, and the 
** governing love,” or ruling principle of their life, has assimilated 
the whole of their nature to itself. 

It is the spirit of man which, even while in the body, discharges 
all functions of thought, sensation, &c. The body is merely its 
instrument; and when, after the death of the body, which occurs 
upon the cessation of the heart’s action, the spirit is translated to 
the next world, it retains the same form as before, and exercises all 
functions of thought, sense, volition, &c., retaining, too, all the 
memories of the man’s past life. The dead even rise again in a 
state corresponding to the time of life at which they died—infants, 
children, adults, old men, old women. 

“What remains with man after death is his governing love; 
nor is this ever changed to eternity. Every man is the subject of 
many loves ; but still they all have reference to his governing love, 
and make with it a one”’; and with every angel and spirit remains 
the same affection, both as to quantity and quality, as he had 
possessed in the world. This is afterwards perfected by impletion, 
or filling up, a process which goes on to eternity, for good or for 
evil. Thus, the destiny of man is wholly shaped by the motive 
principle by which he was governed during this life, as such 
principle took form in his thoughts and actions. 

So soon as the spirit departs from the body, he finds himself in 
the company of angels, who minister to him. If, however, his 
nature is not congenial to theirs, he departs from them, and joins 
himself to others, and so on, until he comes to a society, heavenly 
or infernal, whose natures and affections present an affinity to 
his own, for with such alone he can abide. ‘‘ The love of everyone 
is like the spongy and porous wood of a tree, which imbibes such 
fluids as promote its vegetation, and rejects all others.” Here his 
character is perfected. ‘Truths are taken away from the wicked, 
and falsities from the good : a process which does not terminate till 
everyone is made his own love.” 

Swedenborg enlarges at considerable length upon the occupations 
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of the blest, which substantially correspond to those in which they 
were engaged in this life, and include, in particular, a liberal allow- 
ance of sermons, which Swedenberg seems to consider an important 
item in the sum of heavenly beatitudes. Indeed, on the whole, 
Swedenborg’s description forces upon us the idea that the angels, 
like Froissart’s English, ‘‘ take their pleasures sadly.” 

He appends some practical reflections upon the divine life on 
earth, which, he urges, is not so difficult to lead as is commonly 
supposed. In these reflections he displays much practical good 
sense, strongly condemning all attempts to obtain to inward 
scanctity by a life of contemplation and asceticism to the neglect of 
external duties. ‘‘ For,’ he says, “‘ to lead an internal life, and 
not an external one at the same time, is like living in a house which 
has no foundation; which, in process of time, either sinks into the 
ground, or cracks and splits to pieces, or totters till it falls.” 

The ‘‘ Account of Hell” calls for but little remark. Hell is, in 
every respect, the direct converse of heaven. It is fashioned like 
this world, containing mountains and plains, rivers, bogs and 
chasms, with habitations like those of men ; but all is wrapped in 
fire and noisome vapours, and pervaded by foul odours. Sweden- 
borg, indeed, makes filth form a considerable part of the environ- 
ment of evil spirits, and continually manifests a strange delight in 
dwelling and enlarging upon this part of their entourage. From 
what has already been said, it will be inferred that the notion of 
the Lord casting any down into hell finds no favour with Sweden- 
borg. According to him, every evil spirit—every spirit, that is, who 
is immersed in his own proprium or personality, in whom the love 
of self and the world prevails over the love of God and his neigh- 
bour—is impelled voluntarily to cast himself down headlong into 
hell, and never to rest until he has reached a place and society con- 
genial to him. ‘‘ Since infernal fire, or the fire of hell, is the love 
of self and of the world, it includes also the lust belonging to those 
loves, for what a man loves he continually lusts after or covets. 
It is also his delight ;’’ and it is an article of Swedenborg’s creed that 
each obtains that which he desires, in which is his delight. Not 
that such attainment is productive of any happiness to the wicked 
spirit, who discovers that the result of his fulfilled desire is to 
plunge him into the society of those like him, who, immersed in the 
same evil personality, and devoid of feeling or regard for others, 
find his sole gratification in tormenting his fellows. In short, 
it is in the will that man sins, and in the will that he is punished.* 


* Swedenborg’s doctrine that heaven and hell are internal states, not external 
places, has been anticipated, like most other doctrines, by the poets. In an old 
version of the Faust legend Mephistopheles says: ‘‘ Hell is no place; but as a 
bubble of water fleeth in the wind, so is hell ever fleeing before the breath of 
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When divested of the blemishes arising from a dry and prosaic 
mode of treatment, from a certain narrowness and limitation of 
thought, and, above all, from the delusion underlying the whole, 
Swedenborg’s theory of the next world presents, what is in many 
respects, an elevating ideal of what man’s life should be. It is a 
thoroughly healthy creed. Man is not invited to dream away his 
earthly life in the raptures of mystic contemplation; nor is he to 
endure the self-inflicted torturesof asceticism, that in the life to come 
he may ‘‘ rest in a golden grove, or bask in a summer sky.””. No one 
need hope to win heaven by taking advantage of an amiable weak- 
ness on the part of the Deity, or fear to be plunged into hell by the 
arbitrary decree of an omnipotent tyrant. Life and death are set 
before one: it is for him to choose life. At the same time, no bare 
legality will suffice to ensure man’s salvation. He must do right 
for right’s sake, for love of the Divine Good and Truth. Right 
action performed for any base motive—for any motive, in fact, 
short of the highest—is branded as hypocrisy, and the place for 
hypocrites is in the nethermost hell. 

Despite the prevailing dulness and prosiness of his style, 
Swedenborg’s writings abound in thoughts and passages of singular 
insight and beauty. This is notably the case in the places in which 
he dwells on love, on one kind or another, as that which determines 
a man’s life for good or ill, or, rather, is man’s life.* ‘ The 
quality of the life of everyone is,” he says, ‘‘ the same as that of his 
love.” ‘‘ Everyone is his own love, and is of such a quality as his 
reigning love is.” ‘“* Delight carries light with it, because it 
proceeds from love.” ‘The spirit of man, regarded in itself, is 
nothing but his own affections.” ‘‘ The fire of hell, or infernal love, 
comes from the same origin as the fire of heaven, or heavenly love, 
—that is, from the sun of heaven, or the Lord; but it is rendered 
infernal by those who receive it.”” ‘‘ Those who receive the world, 
and not heaven at the same time, receive hell.” ‘‘ As soon as any 


God.” So, too, in Marlowe’s Faustus: ‘* Why, this is hell, nor am I out of 
it” (I. iii.) ep.; Sir Thomas Bourne: “ For every devil isan hell unto himself” 
(Religio Medici, i. 51) ; and Milton : ; 
The mind is its own place, and, of itself, 
ids Can make a Heaven of Hell, a Hell of Heaven. (Par. Lost.) 
n ’ 
Which way I fly is hell; myself am hell. (Zbid.) 

* Swedenborg’s conception of the Deity inspiring with His divine effiuence all 
those who are capable of receiving it with love is similar co Aristotle’s First 
Principle—rd mpa@rov xwovy dxivnrov—which, itself immovable, is the source of 
all motion in the universe, @s ¢pa@pevoy, “as being loved.” So Plato, in his 
Phaedrus, makes love the force which urges the fallen soul to retread the path 
to his celestial abode. So, too, the Kabbalists held, that between this “ King” 
(z.e., God) and the “‘ Queen,” or divine presence in nature, existed a love which 
caused alike the revolution of the natural world and the return of souls to the 
Deity. 
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evil spirit is taken to heaven, he pants for breath, like a person in 
the agonies of death.” Of those whose faith is realised in their 
lives, he says that “‘ they could not comprehend how believing 
could be anything else than living.” ‘‘ First to believe truths, and 
then to deny them, is to commit profanation; of which those who 
are guilty are thrust down into the deepest and most grievous of all 
the hells.”” ‘‘ Man, regarded in himself, is nothing but his own 
good and truth.” ‘‘Man is not a man by virtue of having these 
elementary particles allotted to him, but by virtue of his being 
endowed with a capacity to understand what is true, and will what 
is good.” ‘To think and to will, without doing when there is 
opportunity, are like a flaming substance shut up in a close vessel, 
by which it is extinguished ; or like seed cast on the sand, which 
does not germinate, but perishes with all its prolific nature: whereas 
to think and to will, with doing in consequence, are like a flaming 
substance in the open air, which diffuses light and heat all around ; 
or like seed sown in the ground, which grows into a tree or flower, 
and continues to exist.” ‘‘The rational faculty of man is like a 
garden and flower-bed, or like a fallow field : memory is the ground ; 
scientific truths and knowledges are the seeds. As the light and 
heat of the sun are what make the natural earth and seeds produc- 
tive, and without these there can be no germination ; so, unless the 
light of heaven, which is Divine Truth, and the heat of heaven, 
which is Divine Love, are admitted into the mind, there can be no 
growth there.’’ Indeed, Swedenborg frequently reveals such spiritual 
and ethical truth and insight that we might doubt whether the 
work be not intended for an allegory of the mind of man, were it 
not that the author’s intense conviction of the objective reality of 
his experiences forbade us to suppose that it is meant for aught else 
than what it professes to be—a description of the actual spirit 
world. 

It is impossible to avoid making some comparison between 


Swedenborg and Dante, that other explorer of heaven and hell 


and of the intermediate region. There are certain points common 


to the two. Both are remarkable for completeness of design and 
elaboration of treatment; both speak with the same tone of 
intense reality. It is, however, worthy of remark that the poet, 
although consciously employing a fictitious narrative as the vehicle 
of his thought, sees and portrays the next world and its denizens 
with a clearness and vividness which impress his readers with so 
strong a sense of their reality as the utmost historic truth has 
never yet produced. The prophet, however, although a doubt of 
the literal truth of his visions never crosses his own mind, utterly 
fails, with all his diffuse and often tedious accumulation of detail, 
to impress us with this sense of reality. He moves about the 
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spirit world, note-book in hand, a mere reporter, bent on gleaning 
facts for the support of his theological dogmas. His angels and 
devils are only the machinery employed for conveying his moral 
and philosophical lessons, and produce no more sense of their 
actual existence than the virtues and the vices of a mystery play. 
In many respects, Swedenborg’s doctrines bear a striking resem- 
blance to the teachings of modern Theosophy. Like the latter, 
they strenuously inculcate man’s personal liberty and responsi- 
bility. It is by his own struggle with the evil that is in him and 
about him that he must work out his salvation, while the thoughts 
and acts of his earthly life produce their natural effects after death 
by a law as inexorable as the Buddhist Karma. Like the Theoso- 
phist, moreover, Swedenborg makes the emancipation of man to 
depend upon the completeness with which he overcomes his 
proprium, or self. Hence, attempts have been made to prove that 
Swedenborg, notwithstanding the Christian and Judaic forms in 
which his teaching issued, was, at bottom, a Theosophist; it is 
even asserted that he owed much of his enlightenment to the good 
offices of certain Mahatmas in Central Asia, with whom he held 
spiritual communication. An Indian gentleman has written 
a book to prove that Swedenborg was, in fact, a Buddhist, and in 
communication, by occult means, with Buddhist Yogis and Arhats ; 
while a Fellow of the Theosophical Society, in a pamphlet entitled 
Swedenborg Bifrons, has collected from Swedenborg’s writings 
passages in which the teachings of ‘‘ Swedenborg the Theosophist ”’ 
are placed in contrast with those of ‘‘ Swedenborg the Christian.” 
Admitting that such contradictions do exist in various passages, 
and that they should exist is hardly a matter for wonder, the 
unbiassed reader cannot fail to see that Swedenborg’s teaching and 
convictions are so cast in the mould of Jewish and Christian doc- 
trines that to put any other interpretation upon them would be 
to disregard alike the letter and the spirit of them, and that his 
theories of a personal Deity, and of the eternal duration of the 
individual soul, are inconsistent with the Pantheistic spirit of 
Theosophy. Swedenborg’s doctrines are much more nearly akin 
to a mode of thought widely prevalent at the present day in the 
Church of England. Many eminent divines apparently regard 
heaven and hell not as places, but as states, for which each one 
fits himself by the use he makes of this life, by the aid of the 
Divine grace which is offered to all men. Some also declare their 
belief in an intermediate state between death and the Last Judg- 
ment—not to be confounded with the Romish Purgatory—wherein 
departed souls develop and perfect the nature which was theirs 
while in the body. 
Much, too, of Swedenborg’s teaching is in harmony with the 
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scientific and positivist spirit of our times. He teaches that in 
the spiritual, as in the material, world no effect is produced with- 
out a cause, and, again, that everything is the cause of some 
further effect ; while his theory of the gradual progress and ripen- 
ing of the spirit through different states of being is of an evolu- 
tionary character. Moreover, he strenuously insists upon the best 
‘‘ feature” of Positivism and the Comtist Religion of Humanity: 
the necessity of sinking one’s own individuality, and of living in 
and for the race at large. 

At the present day, few outside the New Jerusalem Church on 
the one hand, and the Theosophical Society on the other, will be 
disposed to allow Swedenborg’s claim to be regarded as the prophet 
of a new revelation; but this need not prevent our recognition of 
the great amount of spiritual and philosophical truth contained in 
his writings. Nay: it is surely not impossible that, although the 
true nature of spiritual things can never, so far as we may judge, 
become the subject of our positive knowledge in this world, it may 
be in the power of human thought to form some probable con- 
jectures which shall not be so very far from the truth; even as 
certain of the pagan religions and philosophies contained dim 
images of many Christian truths before those truths became the 
subject of direct revelation. We may further presume that, as 
this world is the allotted scene of our preparation for the next, 
there is such a ‘correspondence’ between the two that the 
theory of the former which contains the most, and the most 
accurate, analogies to the latter stands the best chance of con- 
taining a modicum of actual objective truth. This Plato saw when 
he made his xdopuo¢ aicOnrd¢e a dim presentment of the xoopo¢e 
vonroc ; this is the great truth contained in the line of the Son of 
Sirach, ‘“‘ God hath made everything double, one against the other.” 
If this truth were more often borne in mind by the votaries of 
religion and of science, it would not be so lamentably easy as it is 
at present for “‘ wits and schoolmen”’ to ‘ teach these friends to 
fight.” 

CuarLes Stuart BoswEL. 
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‘“‘ La parole remet la pensée en sensation.’’—Rivarou. 


In the January number of that beautiful publication Le Figaro 
Illustré, there were two companion illustrations which formed an 
admirable lesson on the difference between past and present ideas 
on the subject of social entertainment. They were entitled 
Chanson d’ Autrefois and Chanson d’Aujourdhui. The first repre- 
sented a chdtelaine sitting on the terrace of her castle, one of her 
ladies standing by her, both listening graciously to a scarlet-clad 
musician, who accompanies his song on one of those inordinately 
long-necked mandoline-like instruments which suggest the posses- 
sion of a telescopic arm on the part of the player should he wish 
to tune the strings. The other picture gives us a modern drawing- 
room, with a group of men and women in evening dress: the 
ladies décolletées ; the men in the scarlet coats, white waistcoats, 
black knee-breeches, and silk stockings, which the French, with 
a most praiseworthy desire to regenerate the lamentable appear- 
ance of modern man, have tried to introduce as the proper evening 
garb for Young Gaul. Everything bespeaks the highest modern 
civilization and luxury, from the palms and vases of flowers to 
the satin-draped arm-chairs, the coffee-table inlaid with mother- 
of-pearl, and the Eastern carpets. Amongst such super-refine- 
ment of surroundings one would expect the entertainment pro- 
vided for the guests to be selected with equal esthetic care; but 
instead of that we see that what fills the group of “ fair women 
and brave men” with animation and delight are the grins, con- 
tortions, and grimaces of a café-chantant singer, who, in tumbled 
dress-suit, a tall hat on his head, and a glass stuck in his 
eye, is giving a life-like portrait of a gentleman ‘overtaken by 
drink,” and rapidly approaching the footless condition which will 
call for the intervention and assistance of the gardiens de la paiz, 
by whose aid he will pass a salutary and cooling night in the 
violon. 

That the moral is forced, or the contrast exaggerated that is drawn 
by these two pictures between the behaviour in certain social respects 
of our semi-civilized (as no doubt we term them with lofty con- 
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sciousness of our own superiority) ancestors and the present perfectly 
civilized members of society, no one who has any knowledge of the 
modern world can possibly assert. It is one of the most curious 
signs of the times we live in that, while we pile Pelion upon Ossa in 
the way of outward signs of luxury and refinement of taste, it daily 
becomes more and more evident that the veneer is but skin-deep. 
The Ronde du Veau dor being the National Hymn of modern 
society, money, rather than brains or birth, rules the roast, and 
its influence is felt far and wide. That this perhaps is right and 
fitting, on the principle of ‘‘ the greatest happiness for the greatest 
number ”’ is evident. Wealth may be acquired in many ways, and its 
methods of acquirement are generously forgotten by those who help 
to empty the money-bags; but brains and birth are not as yet 
quoted in the stock and share list, and are reserved for the compara- 
tively few. Now, to amuse oneself, or to know how to amuse others, 
argues a certain quantum of brains not at all so universally pos- 
sessed as may be imagined. A capacity for intelligent interest is 
at least necessary, as well as a certain amount of altruism, 
neither of which is an absolutely common quality. Hosts and 
hostesses with more money than pedigree know that ostentatious 
luxury is the “‘open sesame” to modern society. If they turn 
the art-decorator loose in their house to fill it to the full with 
anachronisms and absurdities, and then open wide its portals, they 
can be sure to have their house thronged, if beforehand they have 
taken advantage of the opportunities which the daily and weekly 
press offers to advertise the precise amount of money that they 
have lavished on their abode. The fact of enormous sums having 
been spent on a house attracts the flies of society, even as a jar of 
sugared beer will lure their humble prototypes. But when the 
hostess has got them there the question arises, What is she to do with 
them? ‘The rooms are gorgeous ; the electric light blazes in every 
corner; satins, brocades, tapestries, objets d’art, more or less 
genuine, Louis XVI. furniture, more or less spurious, glut the 
eye; but even these sumptuous ‘‘ properties” pall upon the 
guests. Having inspected the rooms much as they do those of 
Messrs. Marshall & Snelgrove during a sale, they want to know 
what they are to do next—‘‘ what is going to happen?” The 
hostess is aware of this state of mind, for she has felt it herself 
elsewhere. The hope that her guests will amuse themselves is as 
far from her thoughts as the possibility of her amusing them; 
brains and tact would in a certain form be necessary to bring 
either miracle about, and money is the only thing to be had. So 
to money, the All-Powerful, the hostess wisely turns. Her guests 
cannot amuse themselves; she cannot amuse them: so she looks 
up a list of ‘‘ Drawing Room Entertainments,” such as the Bond 
VOL. XIX. 8 
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Street box offices supply for these children of larger growth, and 
her mind is at rest once more, and knows only U’embarras du choix 
between the rival attractions of the Georgia Magnet and the 
Whistling Lady, the fortune-teller with her tent and the ventrilo- 
quist with his mannequins. 

These simple forms of entertainment are admirably adapted to 
the child-like spirit of the times we live in. The attitude of a 
small boy at a children’s party is typical of that of the majority of 
grown-up members of society. The joys of conversation are 
unknown to the small boy, who huddles with others of his kind in 
the doorways, exchanging monosyllables of an uncompromising 
nature; but, although averse from imparting the thoughts and 
reflections which no doubt throng his brain, the small boy likes 
being amused. He wants his Punch-and-Judy Show, or the 
conjuror who produces brimming fish-bowls out of his coat-tail 
pockets; he has strong ideas on the necessity and the quality of 
supper ; he objects to having to talk while he is eating, and looks 
upon the obligation of having to take a small girl down to the 
dining-room as being a distinct nuisance and an interference with 
the liberty of the subject. In most of these characteristics his 
elders follow in his footsteps, proving once more that, contrary: to 
practical human experience, ‘‘ the child is the father of the man.” 

It is, without doubt, owing to the all-pervading non-existence of 
general conversation in modern society that this new development 
of social amusements has arisen. It is not too much to say that 
the modern English gommeux and gommeuses are incapable of sus- 
taining anything but a téte-d-téte conversation. Whether it is a 
certain modest diffidence as to the general interest their remarks 
may possess, or whether they find the “‘ parry and riposte,” on the 
rare occasions when the ball of topic is flying to and fro across a 
dinner-table, too fatiguing a mental effort, is not revealed to the 
simple student of modern manners; but there is no question that 
modern society recognizes the practicable impossibility of expecting 
general conversation by the method it pursues in’ its entertain- 
ments. What possible chance of that most admirable incentive 
and producer of wit and brilliancy can there be in that form of 
torture so dear to London hostesses, a dinner-party of twenty or 
thirty people, who are often so tightly packed that it is a matter 
of difficulty to raise a spoon to one’s lips? It is a modern form 
of servitude at the galleys; the couple are chained to the same 
bench for a space of two hours. They must toil at their oar of 
conversation as best they can for the requisite time, and they 
acquit themselves in quantity of effort if not in quality, for a dis- 
like to join in general conversation does not at all mean in such 
cases an inability to gabble; and to remain silently amused and 
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observant would be ‘ bad form,” or ‘‘ odd,’’ and as such repre- 
hensible. So the stream of ineffable platitudes flows on; and if 
the dinner-party should take place in the season, it would be a safe 
bet to wager that each couple at the table have exchanged their 
valuable opinions on the Academy, the Park, the churches they 
frequent, the latest marriage, and that friend-in-need to the dis- 
tressed ‘‘ small-talker,” the weather, before they reach the sweets! 
Now, as the majority of the guests are probably repeating the same 
dinner-party experience six nights out of every seven, one shud- 
ders to think what feelings may sometimes arise towards the 
unlucky wight who, as he unfolds his napkin, says with brilliant 
unexpectedness to his partner, ‘‘ Have you been to the Academy?” 
I do not wish to malign conversation @ deux. It is an excellent 
thing, and full of hidden merits and possibilities ; but a little of 
it, amid such circumstances, goes a very long way; and it would 
indeed be hard not to sympathize with the demand for some other 
form of entertainment, after the nod of the hostess has brought 
relief and a pleasant escape from the bondage of the dinner-table 
and the monotony of exchanging views with one person for the 
space of two formidable hours. The poor couples have talked to 
each other till they are bored to death ; the prospect of having to 
begin again in the drawing-room is a paralyzing one ; hence the 
delight with which they hail the “‘ drawing-room entertainment,” 
which means the placid and ruminant joys of digestion, with just 
enough occupation for the eye to stimulate laughter and promote 
the ruminant joys aforesaid. Thus we get the picture of Chanson 
Wd’ Aujourdhui, a group of people who have eaten and drunk, to say 
the least, well, who have individually said to each other all they 
have to say, who are absolutely ‘‘ gravelled” as regards enter- 
taining each other any longer, and whose inanity finds a pleasing 
complement in the ‘‘high-toned”’ performance (as the Americans 
would say) of the modern mountebank before them. It is quite 
evident that it was not of such fin-de-siécle types as these, men and 
women who would be bored to death in each other’s society unless 
some outside help were given them to enable them to get through 
an evening without stifled yawns, that Rivarol, that inimitable 
causeur, had in his mind when he said hopefully:—‘‘Il y a 
généralement plus d’esprit que de talent en ce monde: la société 
fourmille de gens d’esprit qui manquent de talent.” And 
surely it must be as bad a sign of mental decrepitude in society 
when it has to be amused (as it were) by force, as it would be in 
the individual when he can no longer take an intelligent interest 
in what is going on around him. Perhaps it is that the age of the 
century is having its effect upon its offspring. Like the children of 
parents who are in the “sere and yellow” period, the present 
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generation lack vitality; perpetual excitement of some kind or 
other is wanted to keep them in any way “ up to the mark.” They 
remind one of persons who are suffering from an overdose of opium, 
and who have to be shaken and punched and forced to walk up and 
down to keep them from falling into the fatal stupor. Rest they 
neither know nor understand, and do not desire. When the season 
is over, Goodwood Races follow, then Homburg or Carlsbad ; after 
which Monsieur et Madame return to town to repack their trunks 
and portmanteaus, and start off again on an autumn round of 
country-house visits, which can only be likened to the professional 
tour of the provinces by a dramatic company. Like the actors, 
they usually stay a week in a place, arriving on Monday and leav- 
ing on Saturday, spend Sunday in the train or at an hotel, and 
arrive on Monday again at some other house, where they will lead 
precisely the same existence. They will shoot an equal number of 
head of game, tell the same stories (more or less fit for publication, 
according to the moral atmosphere of the house), wear the same 
succession of frocks in an ascending gamut of gorgeousness, 
embark on the same kind of embryonic flirtations, eat the same 
kind of British-French food, hear the same ballads of the ‘‘ De- 
Lara-cum-delirium ” order sung by the same description of frozen 
amateur (who, though making a deliberate choice of the most 
impassioned ditties, seeks charitably to mitigate their troublant 
effect by singing with an utter absence of expression), and they 
will finally move on, when Saturday comes, to begin over again at 
the next stopping-place on the following Monday. The professional 
actor and actress complain of feeling fatigued at the end of their 
autumn tour, though they appear before the public only once each 
evening, and have the rest of the day wherein to rest or disport 
themselves as they please. The society actor and actress are made 
of superior clockwork ; they are on the boards from breakfast-time 
till the small hours of the following morning: and yet these manne- 
quins know no fatigue, or at least will acknowledge none. They 
are “‘ pleasure-proof,”’ as Horace Walpole said of the ‘“‘ Dutch-built ” 
Madame Dusson. Fatigue would mean having to stop ; that would 
mean boredom ; and boredom is the ‘‘ Bogey-Man”’ of the manne- 
quins, the spook that is waiting for them at every corner, the 
tarantula whose bite can only be cured by a moto perpetuo. 

When one recalls the fact that not a hundred years have yet 
elapsed since Horace Walpole died, the change since then in social 
manners and habits seems doubly extraordinary. In those days 
conversation was an art which was cultivated as a social necessity, 
a form of credentials which it behoved people to possess if they 
would hold their own in a society where everybody was intimate, and 
where each person was expected to furnish his or her share to the 
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general entertainment. The presence of such men as Horace Walpole 
and George Selwyn, and the reputation which has come down to 
us of their brilliancy of dialogue, argues the fact that not only was 
the society that they moved in capable of appreciating them, but 
that it must have been equally capable of drawing them out and 
acting as steel to their flint. Horace Walpole’s remark apropos of 
Montaigne—‘‘ What signifies what a man thought, who never 
thought of anything but himself; and what signifies what a man 
did, who never did anything ? ’’—is not exactly the expression of a 
man who would endure patiently the society of dullards. Although 
the people of his day also were jin de siécle, this was not then con- 
sidered an excuse for riotous vapidity: riotous some of the amuse- 
ments may have been in a certain sense ; vapid they certainly were 
not. Society not being then the chaotic mass which it has now 
become, people sought each other for the individual pleasure found 
in meeting friends with whom they were intimate, with whom they 
had interests, political, literary, or social, in common, and of whom 
they knew the birth, parentage, and education. Now-a-days, people 
in society have no time to make friendships ; acquaintanceship of 
the very slightest kind is all that is required, and in fact all that is 
necessary among people who are ‘absolutely ignorant of everything 
concerning those to whom they open wide their doors. It is often 
uttered as a reproach (and no doubt is a well-deserved one), that 
there are no women now-a-days capable of holding a salon ; but a 
salon would be perfectly impossible under the existing conditions of 
society unless there arose a woman, strong enough in brains as 
well as in social position, who, recognizing the necessity de trier sur 
Je volet the materials before her, would stubbornly refuse an 
entrance to her salon to all, be they brainless descendants of a 
hundred earls or “‘ silver’ kings and queens, who could not show 
the credentials of wit, intellect, beauty, and grace, which alone 
should gain them admission among the elect. That there are such 
materials at hand for those who should know how to bring them 
together is not to be doubted,-even if Rivarol had not uttered the 
encouraging dictum I have already quoted ; but every day the flood- 
tide of nonentities rises higher and higher, and for want of a sure 
resting-place, of a rock to act as a gathering point, the Walpoles, 
the Selwyns, the Rivarols, the Madame de Sévignés, and the 
Madame Récamiers of our day, who might have been brought 
together for the joy and pride of our generation, are swept out of 
sight and submerged in the whirling waters which were first let 
loose when the Reform Bill of 1832 raised the stemming flood-gates 
of the political power of the aristocracy. 

The dignity of repose, that moral atmosphere of the grandes 
dames of yore, the grace of simplicity, the refinement of manners, 
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have gone with les neiges d’antan; and only here and there are 
patches of those cooling snows, cooling to the heads fevered with 
the battle and struggle of life, to be still found. But is it too 
much to ask, or too late in the day to ask it, that some equivalent 
for the salons of the past should be granted to those among 
us who object to being treated like children at a Christmas party 
for whom the silent ecstacies of seeing and swallowing suffice? 
What is the use of the talk about ‘‘ education,” ‘‘ competitive 
examinations,” “ artistic culture,” and all the well-known phrases, 
if the only outward result is the widening vulgarization of social 
tastes and manners, the breaking down of the barriers of refine- 
ment in thought, customs, and speech, and the acceptance of the 
modern theory that social hospitality consists of turning your 
house (or a hired one) into a “ variety show” for the benefit of 
people whom you barely know, who pass through the house like 
“‘supers ” across a stage, who ‘will perhaps be the first to turn you 
to ridicule on the morrow? Fortunately, there is a better kind of 
entertainment than that depicted in the Chanson d’Aujourdhui, 
a kind wherein every one brings his or her quota of wit and 
intelligence for the benefit of all; and, there is no reason why, if 
modern hostesses would rouse themselves and their guests out of 
the flippant apathy which makes it easier for them to appreciate 
** Hi-diddley-hi-ti” than Augusta Holmés’ “‘ Sérénade Printaniére,” 
and, above all, if they would rather seek to restrict the number of 
their guests than strive to pack them like herrings in a barrel, 
a condition more creditable to the intelligence of average English 
society should not arise, and cause whistling and magnetic 
ladies, strong men and ventriloquists, to return to their natural 
places at music-halls and “ palaces of variety.” 


GERTRUDE E. CAMPBELL. 
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A GRAVE CONSTITUTIONAL QUESTION. 


(The following letter touches on a matter of too serious public 
import, and is written by one too conversant with 
political affairs, to be printed in the section of the 
National Review devoted to Correspondence. It seems to 
us to demand all the publicity we can give it, and, ac- 
cordingly, we publish it here.—Eprrors N. f.] 


To the Editors of the “‘ Nattonan Review.” 


GENTLEMEN ,— 

The Political Programme of Mr. Gladstone has elicited 
from public men an amount of hostile comment which grows daily 
in volume, and, as must necessarily be the case under our Party 
system of Government, it is being defended with equal vigour and 
spirit. 

I have no wish, even if I had the power, to add anything to 
that controversy. My purpose in addressing you is a different 
and, I venture to think, a far more important one. The British 
Constitution, as everybody knows, is an unwritten Constitution, 
depending for its principles and practice entirely on custom, 
tradition, and precedent. Judged by this ancient and well-recognized 
canon, the position of Mr. Gladstone at this moment is, I submit, 
glaringly anomalous, not to say absolutely unconstitutional. 

Mr. Gladstone is one of the most striking figures in our 
Parliamentary history. Moreover, he has been, for good or ill, 
one of the most influential. I wish to write of him with all 
respect—the respect due to ‘his great attainments, to his colossal 
energy, and to the enthusiasm his name, character and capacity 
excite in millions of his countrymen. But, Sirs, Mr. Gladstone is 
in his eighty-third year, and, exceptionally hale though he may be 
for a man of that age, he cannot elude the universal lot of humanity. 
But it is not necessary to argue the point. His absence from the 
country at the Meeting of Parliament ; the repeated rumours during 
the month of February that he was coming home, then that his re- 
turn was again delayed, next that a heavy fall of snow had led his 
friends to persuade him to remain yet longer on the Riviera, and 
finally that the date of his arrival in England would depend on the 
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state of the weather ; these, and other circumstances one naturally 
shrinks from indicating with equal frankness, conclusively establish 
the fact that Mr. Gladstone no longer is, nor can we hope that he 
ever will be again, in a condition to lead Her Majesty’s Opposition, 
much more to be the Head of Her Majesty’s Government, with the 
active, directing, and controlling capacity expected, and indeed im- 
peratively demanded, from both those public functionaries, by our 
unwritten, but not on that account less binding, Constitution. 

The unconstitutional character of his position will be yet more 
apparent—as I will endeavour to show directly—should his wish to 
become Prime Minister once more be gratified. But surely, even 
as titular Leader of the Opposition, his position is not only 
anomalous and unprecedented, but of serious detriment to our 
affairs. He is nominally responsible for colleagues whom he does 
not in the slightest degree control, for programmes on which he is 
not even consulted, for speeches in Parliament he does not even 
hear, for important parliamentary decisions in which he takes no 
part, and for language and conduct over which he does not exercise 
the remotest influence. I have no wish to say one word against Sir 
William Harcourt, a politician of extraordinary combative capacity, 
or against Mr. Morley, a man who enjoys the sympathy of all the 
lettered portion of his fellow-citizens. But I think I shall scarcely 
be wrong, and I trust I shall give no offence, if I say that the 
country would hardly depose Lord Salisbury and Mr. Balfour from 
office in order to substitute for them Sir William Harcourt and 
Mr. Morley. Mr. Gladstone’s popularity and prestige are so great, 
that I should not venture to assign any limit to their influence over 
certain minds. But it is perfectly certain that, whether the Party 
he nominally leads be in a majority or in a minority in the next 
House of Commons, its numerical strength will be due entirely to 
the spell exerted by his personality on the imagination of the con- 
stituencies, and in no degree to the attainments or popularity of 
his colleagues. 

Nothing, therefore, can be clearer than that, though Mr. 
Gladstone is, even at present, confessedly unable to lead the 
Opposition in Parliament, and would confessedly be yet more 
unable to lead the House of Commons, were he to become Prime 
Minister, the return of his Party to power would be due wholly to 
the fascination of his name. 

Surely, that in itself is a very anomalous, not to say unconstitu- 
tional, state of things. But how much more anomalous and 
unconstitutional would the position be, were the present Opposition 
to emerge from the General Election with a Parliamentary 
Majority. I have heard it said that Mr. Gladstone has set his 
heart upon becoming Prime Minister once more, if only for a week, 
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in order that he may have been at the head of affairs a greater 
number of times than any other English Statesman. I am 
unwilling to believe that ‘the last infirmity of noble minds” has 
assumed so childish a shape. But, be that as it may, it is certain 
that, if Mr. Gladstone were to form another Administration, he 
could not possibly be its Head in any serious or practical sense. 
Let us suppose him, after the necessary amount of domestic 
care, making a great effort and introducing a new Irish Home 
Rule Bill into the House of Commons. Does any one suppose, 
or will any one pretend, that he would have the strength to defend 
the Measure continuously, or even at frequent intervals, during its 
various stages? It is out of the question ; and all the world knows 
it. I have studiously abstained from what is called strong 
language. But I think everybody who is candid will be of opinion 
that something very like a fraud would, in that case, have been 
practised on the constituencies. They would have been asked to 
vote, and would have voted, with the object of entrusting Mr. Glad- 
stone with the direction of affairs. Direct them he could not. 
The direction would be transferred to totally different hands. 

It will perhaps be said, Lord Palmerston was Prime Minister, 
and died Prime Minister, at eighty-one. But there is no parity 
between the two cases. Lord Palmerston habitually attended the 
House of Commons during the Session of 1865 ; but, during a con- 
siderable portion of the time that he was sitting on the Treasury 
Bench, he was, as everybody knows, asleep. Why should he not 
have been? His physical slumbers represented with absolute 
accuracy the policy he embodied and defended. Quieta non movere 
was at that time avowedly his motto. During that same Session, 
he resisted and threw out, first Mr. Locke King’s Bill for extending 
the county franchise, and then Mr. Baines’ Bill for extending the 
borough franchise. He had openly borrowed Lord Russell’s pro- 
gramme, “‘ Rest, and be thankful,” and had improved on it. In 
addressing the House of Commons on Mr. Locke King’s proposal, 
he used these plain words: “All such changes in our electoral 
system as were desirable have long since been effected. There is, 
therefore, less desire for further innovations.’ So quiet was the 
general situation that Mr. Disraeli described it as ‘little dis- 
turbed,”’ and added, in view of the electoral contest, that ‘‘ the 
leaders of the Conservative Party, though they will never shrink 
from the responsibility of their votes, are not obtrusive candidates 
for office.” Mr. Bright described Lord Palmerston’s attitude to- 
wards the demand for further electoral reform as one of ‘ con- 
temptuous silence.” 

Is it possible to imagine a situation or a state of things more 
utterly different from those that prevail now? No one can say of 
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the present Opposition that they are not “ obtrusive candidates for 
office.” Ido not blame them for this. I only indicate the fact, in 
corroboration of my argument. As for the situation being “little 
disturbed,”’ it is more disturbed than within the memory of most of 
us; and instead of a ‘“‘ contemptuous silence” toward the demand 
for change, there is an almost passionate assent to it. 

It is idle, therefore, to attempt to defend the theory that Mr. 
Gladstone, at his age, is a proper and constitutional candidate for 
supreme power, by adducing the instance of Lord Palmerston. 
There is no possible parity between the two cases. Indeed, they 
can be compared, only to be contrasted. 

I have sought to propound the view I hold on this grave consti- 
tutional question, and which is held by many beside myself, as 
temperately as possible; for my object is not to add to Party acri- 
mony, but to promote fair and candid discussion. But I do hold, 
most strongly, that by the course he is pursuing, Mr. Gladstone is, 
to say the least of it, putting a heavy and most unfair strain on 
our unwritten Constitution; and I cannot help thinking he would 
exhibit more real concern for his reputation, and certainly would 
manifest far more regard for the Crown, for Parliament, and for 
his Country, were he to exclaim, as it is only natural he should, 
Solve senescentem. 

I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
February 24th, 1892. CoNSTITUTIONALIST. 
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From the Links, from under the Hill of Clatto, from the artists’ 
land at Tents Muir on the other side of the estuary, St Andrews 
stretches out a line of charming background; and what it does 
for the landscape it does for the dainty gossip of the author of 
The Recreations of A Country Parson. §t. Andrews is the ideal 
city, as Fife is the ideal county, for the picturesque historian ; and 
beyond most cities she has had eminent chroniclers. Mr. Andrew 
Lang has discovered its people with their god, ‘‘ the Tomorris ” ; 
also their town five hours from the capital, and six if you go in 
the waggons drawn by fire—a sly hit at a deliberate railway 
company to whom we owe at least one of Mrs. Oliphant’s delight- 
ful tales. She, too, has writ¢en about it; and Lord Cockburn 
and Dean Stanley, and Kingsley have felt its attraction. Mr. 
Froude, judging of it two miles “out” (as the golfers say) 
thought it the very ideal of a University Town. In his more 
dogmatic way, Carlyle summed it up as ‘‘a grand place.” ‘‘ You 
have there,” he said, “‘ the essence of all the antiquity of Scotland 
in good and clean condition.” One wonders that Carlyle did not 
miss in §t. Andrews, or did not wish to miss, the particular 
‘something of good old Scotch’ which he was fond of praising, 
and which we do not find there. Otherwise his remark was strik- 
ing. There are the ruins of the cathedral, consecrated in the 
presence of Robert the Bruce; the older tower of St. Regulus ; the 
town church and St. Mary’s; the castle where Beaton, among 
other eminent men, “hung out”; the University; the West 
Port, which tells of a Royal Burgh that had gates, at least, if it had 
not walls; the harbour and the fisher community that recall the 
days when St. Andrews was the eastermost stake of the chain of 
trading communities that stretched to Dunfermline. These, and 
not less so the society of the place—a society of a kind which 
reminds one of the Edinburgh of Cockburn, and of how changed 
is the Edinburgh of to-day—justify Carlyle’s saying. We are not 
so sure that the same can be said of the “ innovations ” of which 
we hear so much in these Reminiscences ;* or that, if he had 


* Twenty-five Years of St. Andrews. Vol. I. Longmans, Green, & Co. 
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been discussing them with Carlyle, Dr. Boyd would have found 
him quite so kindly. The ‘ minister” of St. Andrews is here 
extending his diary, upon which, by the way, he has drawn fully 
before ; we do not complain, for we can dine twice on such a dish 
with pleasure. Naturally, when the fight about church service 
and the new liturgics was bitter, the pitched battles and the 
private feuds of the champions were duly recorded in the diary 
of one who was himself in the fray and had a pretty wit for dis- 
covering the humours of it. To-day, however, the interest has 
died out. There is still, we believe, a reverend gentleman who 
addresses crowds on the hill-sides upon ‘‘ poppish pantomime ” ; 
but the crowds come to scoff. It is interesting enough to be 
reminded, by the way, that the change from sitting at praise to 
standing nearly divided the Kirk : the controversy was characteristic 
of Scotland, where more trivial questions have created sects. There 
is a want of proportion, however, in the space given to it in this 
volume ; and Time might have softened the asperities which rise up, 
even now, between its lines. To our minds the subject is entirely 
petty ; but, if called upon, we might say a word against the innova- 
tors. In certain places the service of the Kirk is a little superfine ; 
some people think that St. Andrews is one of these places. At any 
rate, a ritual which:is barely at home in St. Giles’ is plainly out of 
place within the bare walls of country kirks where we have seen 
it adopted; and there is something to be said against a service 
which cannot be uniform. It is quite possible to fall between two 
stools, although your mind is made up that on one of them you 
cannot possibly sit. Lord President Inglis, sitting by the Club fire 
one afternoon, said: “‘If you plead for a Hierarchy on grounds 
of expediency, its venerable associations, its social advantages in a 
country with great diversities of rank, I will take a bishop to my 
arms to-morrow. But if you tell me that Episcopacy is a vital 
thing, and that without it there is no Church and there are no 
sacraments, I snap my fingers at you.” Dr. Boyd, as a good 
Presbyterian, no doubt snapped his fingers with the Lord Presi- 
dent and-then went back to the work of the Church Service Society. 
We should respect a man who left the Kirk and became a Prelatist ; 
but Principal Shairp’s shouting over his window against ‘‘ Bobby ” 
Lee is a more respectable course than coquetting with Prelacy— 
which deserves at the least more consideration than a weighing of 
its social attractiveness. The new service is no doubt more beau- 
tiful than the old. Its adoption may be expedient. The vitality 
of the Kirk of Scotland is as great as ever, and that there will be 
proof of this when the election is fought upon the question of 
Disestablishment we have not a doubt; but we are equally certain 
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that it is not from the new liturgics that it derives any of its 
strength. 

The discussion of ‘‘innovations”’ and a passage in shocking ill- 
taste about an Editor whose “‘solitariness” on one point might 
conceivably be a title to distinction, are all that we could wish 
away from this volume. We get glimpses of the many eminent 
men who, in the last quarter of a century, have sustained the 
reputation of the University. When Dr. Boyd was settled in his 
charge the Head of St. Salvator’s College was Principal Forbes, 
who, in opening and closing his lecture by a Latin prayer although 
he had not been ordained to do so, shocked the young minister— 
unnecessarily, we may be allowed to think. On the other hand, the 
Principal interested the Essayist of F’raser’s in being the son of the 
lady on whose account Sir Walter Scott took a solitary ride into 
the Highlands. This two-fold view is visible everywhere. The 
names of Shairp, Tulloch, Baynes, Flint, and Lewis Campbell, are 
constantly recurring. By their neighbour of the Church the 
members of the Professorial body are exhibited as a very happy 
family ; not at all like that which Aytoun quitted to write that 
‘* Hell was a quiet and comfortable place to live in compared to St. 
Andrews.” Then A. K. H. B. takes up the pen to call to mind 
that Professor Macdonald, the Highlander in the chair of Natural 
History, called an eminent colleague ‘‘ a Galloway Nowt,” a very 
reprehensible title; or that ‘‘in departed days, while a wave of 
what is called revival passed over this region, the admirable Shairp 
was moved to an extreme sensitiveness of conscience. Only, some- 
what perversely, his conscience pointed out Tulloch’s sins and not 
his own. And he penitently confessed these to many friends.” Of 
course, we know that the sins were very venial. The inability to 
be greatly interested in Messrs. Moody and Sankey was possibly a 
positive virtue. The Scottish “‘ minister,” however, is not supposed 
to think so, still less to say so; which shows the advantage of the 
Reverend Dr. Boyd being A. K. H. B. as well. Had it not been so, 
either we must have lost much that is full of relish or he had 
been excommunicated long ago. 

The focus of society in St. Andrews is the Club House of the 
“Royal and Ancient Golf Club; ” and it is a remarkably deft pen 
that portrays those who were wont to draw round it: Mr. John 
Blackwood, Dr. Chambers, Lord President Inglis, Sir Daniel Mac- 
nee, the Whyte-Melvilles, father and son, Bishop Wordsworth, Dr. 
Skelton, and many more. For the rarer visitants from across the 
Borders, with one exception, Dr. Boyd has a full note of admira- 
tion ; even for Martin Tupper, whose weakness flowed forth in his 
parting “‘ God bless thee, A. K.H.B., says M.F.T.” The exception 
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is Anthony Trollope, who shouted on the Links, where, tradition 
says, silence ought to reign, and even fell foul of Sir Walter Scott. 
Charles Kingsley struck the High Churchman of the Kirk as 
hypercritical ; of Tulloch’s preaching he said, ‘‘ How sad it is that, 
with that magnificent voice, he spoils the whole thing by that 
abominable Scotch accent.” Now, the abominable Scotch 
“accent,” or, as those better acquainted with English—Scotchmen 
for example—would call it, “‘intonation,”’ was not more pronounced 
in the Principal than in many others. Worse still, having been 
introduced to a parish minister at Dundee, Kingsley, on learning 
who he was, exclaimed, ‘‘ Why:! that man’s a gentleman!” It 
was said in absence of mind, it is true; but all the more on that 
account it betrayed an ignorance of Scottish clergymen. No one 
will contend that they are the most enlightened of men. Dr. 
Macgregor said to Principal Shairp, ‘‘ I go into the Presbytery a 
humble Christian man : I come out an incarnate devil.” We know 
a parson, not unacquainted with St. Andrews, who has told us that 
he went into the Presbytery anything but humble, and came out 
justified. These are unprejudiced testimonies. Here and elsewhere 
A. K. H. B. has added to them with delicious stories. We remember 
his clergyman who, at the marriage ceremony, was thankful, in 
his prayer, that we had been given ‘‘ wumman to make us koam- 
fortable.” Not less funny is this extract from a sermon upon the 
rich man’s request that Lazarus might dip his finger in water : 
“This seemingly rizzonable, but in the circumstances tottally 
inadmissible proposition, Abraham hastened to repudiate.’’ Story- 
telling is infectious; and that shall be our excuse for citing two 
examples for which we can give place and pulpit in Dr. Boyd’s own 
country-side. Once when Christmas fell on a Sunday the preacher 
said: ‘‘ My children you have had many gifts to-day. God sent 
them because you were good. If you had been naughty He would 
have sent diphtheria.”” Oh, for the knout! to echo a frequent wish 
of A. K. H. B. At another time a minister who was ornate and 
precise—he spoke of one “wantonly roaming over the fields of 
domestic bliss ””—read the passage upon the difficulty of Zaccheus, 
and ‘‘expunged”’ it thus: “ A pretty place for a Roman centurion! 
Perched like a burd in the branches of a sycamore tree!” It is 
true that these things were among Dissenters; but in Scotland 
there is little difference in status between Dissent and Establish- 
ment. There is none in enlightenment. A Free Churchman has 
written as fervently against the tragedy of Magus Muir as ever Dr. 
Boyd felt. Dissenters stand at praise now; they have even been 
known to read Scotch Sermons. ‘ Steerage o’ the boaddy” and 
a tendency to ‘‘ roar” are not monopolies of the State Church. At 
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the same time, what Dr. John Skelton has so strenuously urged for 
the religious houses of the Middle Ages might be urged for the 
manses—using the word in its broadest sense—of more modern 
times. It was in them that ‘ the sacred flame of liberal culture, 
of polite learning, of ahumanecivilization, was encouraged to burn.” 
Lord Chancellor Campbell was born under the roof of the minister 
of Cupar parish, which borders on St. Andrews. Lord President 
Inglis was a son of the Manse; so is his successor. To the Scot 
criticism of ‘‘the Manse” ought to be as difficult to stomach as 
criticism of Scots wha Hae. 

This garrulous chronicle, which touches on so many men and 
things, is nowhere more delightful than in recounting the visits of 
Dean Stanley. It was in Dr. Boyd’s church, of course, that he 
preached and thereby caused much discussion in the South. 
Twice, as Lord Rector of the University, he addressed the students. 
Of these events A. K. H. B. has written before in the chapter on 
Dean Stanley at St. Andrews; here we learn that the subject of it 
was ‘grateful to have a record of days so delightful.” In his 
rectorial address Stanley ‘‘ introduces St. Andrews to itself. He 
had made the old city interesting even to its citizens.””’ The words 
are not Dr. Boyd’s, but Mr. William Hodgson’s, whose description 
of the Rector at the gathering in St. Mary’s College Library, 
written at the time of the event, is so piquant that we must quote 
it.— 

“The Dean is a little sprightly old-looking gentleman, who has nothing of 
physical command at all. He is short of stature; his bodily presence is of no 
consideration whatever; and there has, so far, been disappointment to my 
preconceptions about him. His rectorial address took nothing from his 
personal appearance, nor from any artifice or effect of manner ; and I then first 
began to realize that the Dean’s influence comes from other sources than any 
which are owned or cultivated by the mere orator. I thought I saw the secret 
of his power in the Church and in his books to rest in a certain natural 
affability, and in his picturesque style... . In St. Mary’s College Library it 
was altogether a quaint scene in a quaint place, the Dean the quaintest figure 
of itall. He was in Court (or some such) dress; breeches terminating at the 
knees ; the rest being black silk stockings, ending in shoes with glaring buckles. 
There was no other figure on the floor or up in the overlooking gallery to play 
off the unusual suit. The Dean, moving about in the air of his clothes philo- 
sophy, reminded me of nothing so much as a Waverley novel on shelves of 
text-books. He imparted all its special flavour to the unwonted gathering.” 


And the writer goes on to tell of Stanley’s vivacity, of his 
‘‘ gracious comprehensiveness of manner,” of how it was said, with 
pleasing exaggeration, ‘‘ that hardly one student turned up of whose 
birthplace, or of some of whose kinsfolk, the Dean was unable to 
tell something.” This gracious comprehensiveness led to an 
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‘awful incident” related by Dr. Boyd, “to which not even his 
greatest friends ever ventured to allude in talking with him. He 
had been introduced to a dear old lady, and said a few kind words 
to her: at the same time bending forward his head in the way we 
all remember. The aged saint misunderstood the gesture, and 
solemnly kissed him. My wife had his arm at the moment; but 
he rent himself away and fled from the spot with extraordinary 
activity. Few have ever seen Stanley so frightened as he was 
then.” 

Somewhere or other Dr. Boyd makes a remark which we would 
fain interpret as meaning that one day he may write a description 
of St. Andrews : the place and its people. Were he to do so; were 
his volume followed by others upon Dunfermline, upon Falkland, 
upon those trading coast towns whose buying and selling was 
stopped for a moment only by the pageants of Court or of battle, 
as a ditcher might gaze for a second after the hunting party that 
swept past him on a spring morning, ere he returned to his toil ; 
were the whole introduced by the masterly sketch which Dr. Aineas 
Mackay published the other day, the result would be a valuable 
contribution to the history of Scotland. Among the workers in 
this field, Dr. Cochran-Patrick* is not the least distinguished. In 
the papers which he has collected under the title Medieral Scotland, 
there is no attempt at a systematic treatment such as we have in 
Professor Vinogradoff’st work upon a cognate subject. The results 
of research are set forth in a popular way, and the reader is left 
with an enlightened view of the state of agriculture, of manu- 
factures, of trade and commerce in early Scotland. 

Dr. Cochran-Patrick has no difficulty in showing, even from the 
few records which are extant, that from very early times the bulk 
of Scotch trade has been considerable. He attributes the founding 
of the burghs in the reigns of David and William the Lion to a 
persistent national desire, in which the Crown shared, to develop 
trade. It is, no doubt, in the main right to speak of the burghs 
as the creations of the Crown ; but it is wrong to think of them as 
existing no earlier than their charters. Long before any charter 
that we know of, there was in the north of the kingdom a group of 
burghs which bore a striking resemblance to an association of 
Hanse towns. Both were, in all probability, an outcome of the 
same trading impulse ; but, unlike the free cities of the Continent, 
the burghs of Britain were subject always to the supreme power. 


* Medieval Scotland. By R. W. Cochran-Patrick, LL.D. James Macle- 
hose and Sons. 


t+ Villainage in England. Essays in English Mediaval History. The 
Clarendon Press. 
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When we are considering the erection of Royal Burghs with their 
exclusive monopolies of manufacture and of commerce, we should 
be wrong to ignore the political reason for the Crown’s action and 
to attribute it to anything so unselfish as a desire to stimulate 
trading enterprise. 

The point is one of considerable importance, because to any 
thorough understanding of the Scotland of the Middle Ages must 
go the investigation of the customary laws of those burghs. It 
has been pointed out that in confirming the Hanse towns (if we 
may so call them) beyond the Grampians William the Lion 
referred to these privileves in vague terms, as if they were too wide 
to be easily defined, and spoke of them as having been recognized 
by his grandfather David. It may have been part of the Crown’s 
recognition of their greatness that in their charters no mention is 
made of the ‘‘ Sett” of the burghs. As a matter of fact, while 
a uniform model was exhibited in the ancient Leges Burgorum, 
in practice each burgh modified it for itself. There are indications, 
too, that in these early attempts at local government a democratic 
spirit prevailed in curious contrast to the protective character of 
the ‘‘ crafts.” It may be said that, as it was only local govern- 
ment, this is of little moment. The Leges Burgorum, however, 
is the completest body of old Scots law of which we know. It is 
the only old Scots law of which we can say that we have any due 
conception of the constitution of the court which framed it. That 
court—the Court of the Four Burghs—received Royal sanction. It 
claimed for burghers special privileges. ‘The National Parliament, 
at a time when the burghs were not represented in it, actually 
recognized their laws; and the King was represented in their 
Parliament by the Lord Chamberlain. In all this we see, as 
Professor Cosmo Innes says, the origin of our ‘‘ Third Estate which 
has this definite and authoritative organization, and constituted 
that remarkable Parliament of the Curia Quatuor Burgorum 
centuries before the burghs, as one of the Three Estates, sat and 
voted in the National Parliament.” 

Of the status and tenure of the tillers of the soil in the Celtic 
period and (by inference) in the Prehistoric period and in Feudal 
times, Dr. Cochran-Patrick has many interesting things to say in 
the chapter on Agriculture. He could not, of course, enter upon 
that thorough research which has been brought to bear by the 
Russian scholar upon the position of villeins in England. Professor 
Vinogradoff’s is a work for students; but the general reader who 
has patience to go through it carefully will find matter of interest 
on every page. 

The bias of legal theory was to bring villainage under the 
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principles of ancient slavery. The lord was owner of the bodies 
of the villeins as well as of their chattels. He could remove them 
from holdings at will and pleasure. They were not placed upon 
the plot in his jurisdiction to do definite services under the State, 
but could be shifted from one service to another. The villein was 
a personal dependant whose dependence was enforced through 
territorial lordship. There was a constant conflict, however, 
between logical requirements and the fluctuating facts. For 
example, the Christian lawyer had to take into account the sanctity 
of marriage; and this influenced the law regarding the condi- 
tion of children. Broadly speaking, criminal law treated villeins 
and free men as having equal rights; and there are traces of a 
recognition of civil rights which the servile class had in regard to the 
lord. The element of liberty, Professor Vinogradoff holds, cannot be 
entirely due to enlightenment of view, to progress of ideas; and 
this coincides with the conclusion, at which he arrives after the 
consideration of Ancient Demesne, that in the manorial system 
there is a stock of freedom which points to Saxon tradition. 

Turning to the condition of the peasantry, as exhibited in 
manorial records, the writer seeks to discover the rights of the 
lord in three relationships : as one having personal subjection over 
the villein, as the owner of land which carried burdens, and as one 
who had political sway. Here we have some interesting proposi- 
tions. The fact that a lord had power to sell his villein, and sel- 
dom did so, is accounted for in this way :— 


“The landowner had enough political independence to prevent the State from 
exercising an efficient control over the dependent population, and for this very 
reason he had to rely on his own force and influence to keep those dependants 
under his sway. Personal dependence was locally limited and not politically 
general, if one may use the expression. It was easy for the villein to step 
out of the precincts of bondage; it was all but impossible for the lord to treat 
his man as a transferable chattel. The whole relation got to be regulated 
more by internal conditions than by external pressure, by a customary modus 
vivendi, and not by commercial and State-protected competition.” 


Another interesting question was that of commutation: of the 
movement from natural husbandry to the money system: and of 
the social results of this movement in the cohesion which it gave 
to the village communities that participated in it, and in the 
actual agreements, recognized by law, which it gave rise to between 
the lord and the villein. Such an agreement was a compromise, 
for, consistently, an arrangement with a villein, if binding, was a 
destruction of the power of the lord. 

Professor Vinogradoff’s second essay deals with the manor and 
the village community. That community had rights over the 
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cropping of the soil of the township which actually restricted the 
practice of the lord. The division of the land into strips and the 
consequent distribution of one man’s land must have had some 
underlying advantage, for the imconveniences were apparent 
enough. The method led to constant quarrels and misunderstand- 
ings. Especially was this so in the case of civil war. The author 
considers that its adoption was due to a desire to equalize the 
quality of the different shares which, in a rude way, such a 
division satisfied. It also asserted the communal rights. The 
strips were enclosed when there was a danger of the destruction of 
the crops. When they were lifted the land was used in common 
until seed-time came round. The character of the holding which 
was not divisible, and nominally was equal to other holdings in the 
same village, is opposed to an individualistic order of things. 
In reality the holdings were not equal; but this is itself a subtle 
evidence of the extent to which the individual was subordinated to 
the requirements of the agriculture of the community. Profes- 
sor Vinogradoff concludes that this communal element is older 
than the manorial. Ancient freeholds existed by the side of tene- 
ments that had become freeholds by exemption from servile duties. 
There are evidences of free elements among the peasantry. Hence, 
whatever way we look at it, ‘‘one and the same observation is 
forced upon us: the communal peasantry is more ancient and more 
deeply laid than the manorial order.” 

Our reading this month has taken a somewhat antiquarian turn; 
but it is not without fiction and criticism. In fiction there are at 
least two unpretending volumes which have the merit of being a 
real refreshment. Both are by writers who have made a certain 
mark ; they are alike in their rapidity of movement and in contrast 
in their outlook upon the facts of life. What is known as the 
** Story” in Denzil Quarrier* could be told in three lines; and we 
deserve more credit on that account for obeying the unwritten law 
which forbids the telling of it. Still, we are inclined to grumble at 
the law as absurd ; for those who read for the story only are certain 
at an early stage to turn to the last page, and will find it there, 
while those who read for more will not be changed from their 
purpose because they are told before they begin what they could 
prognosticate in the first chapter. Like Mr. Gissing’s other novels, 
Denzil Quarrier is thoroughly modern. It is not only that its action 
concerns itself with matter-of-fact people of the most matter-of- 
fact order known to admirers of Mr. Gilbert as ‘‘the upper- 
middle class,’ and with their politics, such as they are: it is 
modern in its tolerance of all things which verges on contempt 

* Denzil Quarrier. By George Gissing. Lawrence and Bullen. 
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although not quite committing itself to it—not making its heroine 
by any means too-heroic nor its villains too deep-dyed. There is a 
good deal of fun poked at the ‘ old crusted party ’’ at Potterham, 
and quite as much at the Radicals with their tendency to wreck 
their Party on their fads. A touch of cynicism is the breath of 
fiction. Yet the book has a moral, which is almost terrible, in 
the inconsequence of the actions that lead to such fatal results. 
There is a moral, too, which points the tale; it springs naturally 
from it, and is therefore bearable. 

In On the Way Through* and in the other tales published in the 
same volume Miss Gerard continues to portray Austrian Society, 
and to portray it with a charmingly delicate and light touch. The 
action of the story from which the volume takes its title is laid in 
Moravia. There is no riskiness in it, no skating on thin ice; and 
this gives it a distinction among most novels of the day. There is 
nothing more serious than an accident which might have been so ; 
Miss Gerard once more indulges her liking for giving the dark 
cloud a silver lining, and for making her heroines very ready to 
recognize it. Sadder and sterner notes are struck in the shorter 
stories, which are told in the same simple manner that is so attrac- 
tive in the larger. 

He who reads many novels, good, bad, and indifferent, with an 
eye upon ‘‘ how they are done”’ must be surprised at the variety of 
guises in which the walking gentlemen of fiction appear. In the 
very charming Essays from Blackwood+ there is one upon “‘ Illustra- 
tion,” in which Miss Mozley enforces our debt to the wits and the 
poets of all time for the incorporated metaphor which gives vitality 
to our ordinary talk. ‘‘It has required a real poet these several 
hundred years past,’ she says, “‘ to hit off anything new out of the 
subjects of it. But they are all capable in his hands of a sudden 
illumination, of figuring in new characters, of imparting the 
surprise which is the essence of the illustration proper.” The 
walking gentlemen of fiction are like those incorporated metaphors. 
We have met them all before in one guise or other. We know 
exactly what is expected of them; almost as exactly how they will 
do it. If we should have occasion to require them, they will engage 
their services to us as to all the world. They are mere mer- 
cenaries. But they are all capable, in the hands of a- great 
novelist, “‘ of a sudden illumination.” If we may carry a some- 
what whimsical analogy a little farther, we should say that, even as 


* On the Way Through; and other Tales. By Dorothea Gerard. Eden, 
Remington and Co. 


+t Essays from Blackwood. By the late Anne Mozley. William Blackwood 
and Sons. 
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much of the figure of our ordinary language, although full of 
exaggeration if analyzed, has yet come to be accepted without the 
exaggeration, so it is with the characters in fiction. In the case 
of those of them, at any rate, which are used for the carrying on 
of the action of the story—the inferior villains, the meddling 
women, the shadowy cousin, the doctor or the parson, the self-sacri- 
ficing ugly man—there is an understanding between the author and 
his reader who is deeply versed in fiction. Even a writer of the 
strong individuality of Mr. Gissing makes use of this understand- 
ing; venturing upon an extravagance with impunity, or leaving 
the merest shadow of a representation to assume the proportions 
of the same type of character which have become traditional. If 
we are right in this assumption, the widening of the field of 
readers in our day must have an influence upon our fiction. For 
those readers who have not been bred in its traditions will be 
unable to fill up the conventional outlines ; and it may be that it 
is their demand which is supplied by the analytical novel, so 
wearisome to those who are never bored with three volumes. 
Here, too, may lie the secret of the frequent failure in the novel of 
those who have been successful with the short story, and especially 
with the short story the action of which is laid in new countries 
and among strange people. On the smaller canvas the fresh, 
original, unconventional characters could be kept well in hand; 
but on the larger the author was wrecked on one or other of two 
opposing dangers: of being inartistic through want of proportion, 
or unconvincing through the absence of detail. 

We have already referred to the Essays from Blackwood; and 
they demand a fuller expression of-our admiration. The Memoir 
which is prefixed to them is as reserved and as sympathetic as 
such a memoir ought to be. From it we learn that Miss Mozley’s 
interests were in womanly affairs, and that no one out of her own 
family circle suspected the extent of her literary work. These 
Essays are an apt illustration of what some one has been saying 
lately : that clever women often reach conclusions in a way which 
can only be accounted for by their thinking more rapidly than 
men. The subtlety of their criticism is due to pace of mind. 
The paper on ‘‘ Social Hyperbole ”’ is full of fine discrimination.— 


*‘ It is only the minority who can do their work, knowing precisely its amount 
of importance and utility ; most men need magnifying-glasses. . . . Hap- 
pily, this strain [vituperative hyperbole] does not perpetuate antipathies. 
Superlatives break no bones. An hyperbolical philippic leaves us much where 
it found us when the storm is over ; hence the magnanimity with which foaming 
disputants and rival editors can compliment and felicitate each other when the 
occasion for panegyric arrives.” 
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Of course the weakness of moral stamina implied in the exagger a- 
tion of familiar discourse is pointed out; but its good effects are 
subtly discovered.— 


‘Hyperbole is the inexhaustible resource of the circus, where by no means 
the worst hyperboles are to be met with; the figure owing its success, as we 
see in American humour, to a fine natural view rather than to a polished culti- 
vation. The wit of the clown introduces a simple audience to intellectual 
exercises, of which their common life is too bare, and so serves an educational 
purpose. The mouth he knows, that is wider than from (y)ear to (y)ear, for it 
is from here to yonder is a difficult idea for even a practised intelligence to catch 
and make its own, but the effort does something, inducting the infant and the 
rustic into abstractions.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


{N.B.—The appearance of a letter in THe Nationa REVIEW in no way implies 
approval of the opinions expressed by the writer. This portion of the Review 
is reserved for remarks that Correspondents may desire to make upon papers 
which have been published in THe Nationat REVIEW, or for letters upon such 
other subjects as the Editors may think deserving of discussion.] 


Farmers and Consumers. 


To tHe Epirors or THE “ NatTionaL REVIEW.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 


In April, 1890, you permitted me to lay before the readers of 
the National Review the result of a very short interview I had had 
with an old woman who kept a street-stall in the east of London, and 
the record of a purchase from a costermonger in the west. Having 
bought a turnip from the costermonger, I asked the price of other 
vegetables he was selling, and was so struck by the contrast between 
their cost and the small money the articles would fetch where they were 
grown, that I verified the reply to my half-idle questions by further 
inquiries in other parts of the metropolis. The answers I received went 
to confirm an impression that poor people, and others too, were paying 
unnecessarily high prices for some common articles of food. To be 
quite sure, I bought a few bushels of these, or ascertained their cost, 
near Thurston Station, between two and three hours off on the Great 
Eastern line. I inquired what was charged for their carriage to town, 
and, finding it so small as not to account for the difference between the 
price received for them in the country and that paid in London, expressed 
to several home producers my surprise that they did not send more of 
their goods to be sold there. The general answer was, “It’s no use 
trying.” 

“Why?” I asked. 

“‘ Because of those blessed middlemen.” 

One small farmer had despatched some twelve or fourteen pounds’ 
worth of greens to town, and had been charged over £4 for sale and 
commission. Others had received nothing, and had found difficulty 
in getting their sacks or hampers returned; some had given up 
the attempt in despair. Of course, the larger growers, who had 
crops from hundreds of acres to sell, had found no difficulty in 
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disposing of them, though the prices were grievously low. That, how- 
ever, was not the point. The machinery for their disposal was found 
sufficient. Trucksful of their goods went, necessarily, into the great 
corn market, for distribution among hundreds of millers, bakers, and 
other retailers of field produce, Their bulk prohibited any easy sale to 
individual consumers. It was the perplexing case of smaller growers 
which was brought before me by my inquiries, as well as that of those 
private consumers in London who were unable to put themselves into 
direct communication with such country people as had a limited amount 
of goods for sale. Could no means be found for the bringing of these 
together? Why should not the country grower deal at first hand with 
the town consumer? One difficulty was not merely that of ascertaining 
beforehand the cost of sending small parcels of farm and garden pro- 
duce to town, but that of ensuring their distribution when they got there, 
without their being compelled to pass through the market and having, 
as they passed, a great bite taken out of them by some middleman. 
That was serious. Another bar to their disposal was the uncertainty of 
knowing who could be found to buy them, even if fresh channels were 
opened for their direct sale. 

When I had acquired all the information I could from town con- 
sumers, country producers, and the authorities of the Great Eastern 
Railway, I began to think that I might possibly be able to put it into 
some shape which would, at least, draw fresh attention to a real 
grievance, even if no immediate mitigation of it could be suggested. 
After putting the result of my inquiries on paper, 1 ventured to hint 
at what I thought might point to a way out of the difficulties. I sent 
my paper to the Editors of the National Review, who published it; 
and I watched for the result. 

A leading article on my paper appeared in the Times, and that was. 
followed by others in authoritative journals in England, Scotland, and 
Ireland. Recently I received a newspaper from Sidney, N.S.W., con- 
taining an article of complaint about the same drawbacks as are felt 
here. It says, referring to some statistics supplied by a correspondent, 
that “the enormous difference between the price received by the grower 
and that paid by the consumer of garden produce &c. may seem very 
large (the middleman’s profit had been stated to be 20 per cent. on his 
invested capital) ; but his conclusions in this matter are really moderate 
and not overstated; and they are amply substantiated by the facts 
disclosed in an interesting article by the Rev. Harry Jones in the 
National Review, which is an effective and eloquent plea for cheaper 
vegetables for the London poor, wherein he shows by actual purchases 
made in numerous poor districts, that,” &. &. &-—the Australian 
writer going on to quote some of the facts with which I had made my- 
self acquainted more than a year and a half ago, and which had been 
published in April, 1890. The Sidney paper goes on to show how very 
widely and deeply the evil complained of is felt; and the freshly aroused 
interest about it seems to indicate that people are not disposed to put up 
with it much longer. The world is beginning to realize that the present 
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use of the market is the outcome of a state of things which has 
nearly passed away. At all times there have been people who wanted to 
sell, and others who wanted to buy; but, except in the case of small 
neighbourly transactions, a would-be seller was usually unable to discover 
would-be distant buyers, and when he did, there was no easily avail- 
able private means of intercommunication between him and them. He 
was obliged to commit his goods to the main (and often slow) river of 
traffic which flowed into some central market from which they could 
supply themselves. This is so convenient an arrangement that it has 
been almost universally accepted as final. With rare individual excep- 
tions, a man has always sent the produce of his labour to the nearest 
centre of exchange, which has come to be called a “ market town,” and 
is frequented by large buyers from a distance, as well as visited by 
neighbours. In the case of populous cities, where consumers have no 
opportunity of communicating with remote producers, this has come to 
be almost the only way in which they can deal with one another. 

Large reservoirs have been provided, into which rivers and streamlets 
of produce have flowed from all parts of the country. It has seemed as 
if there could hardly be any other means of intercourse between those 
who wanted to sell and those who wanted to buy. For the conduct of 
this convenient business there has, inevitably, arisen that of the middle- 
man, who stands between the two and is master of the situation. His 
position, moreover, is often guarded by special privileges or charters 
which make it more secure. No one has any right to deal except through 
the market which he commands. 

Of course, there must be some agency or intermediate channel for the 
transfer of goods, as well as for an interchange of information between 
would-be buyers and would-be sellers; but while men have been, almost 
unconsciously, accepting as final the provision for this which is found in 
the market, there has quietly grown up a system for the conveyance of 
information, and the distribution of produce, undreamt of during the 
long years in which the market grew into acceptable existence. The 
postcard and the telegram have enabled widely-separated people to 
make their wants known to one another with readiness and certainty. 
Railways have appeared, willing to pick up any parcel at any of a 
thousand stations, and whisk it away to any place, especially a city, 
where its owner wishes it to go. Thus, the question comes (to use an 
illustration which I have employed before), ‘‘ Why should not railways, 
whose trunks already have branches, put forth twigs as well, and, in the 
discharge of a great many transactions, be the only middlemen between 
many producers and many consumers?” 

Let me now go back to the existing difficulties in the way of direct 
intercourse which I mentioned in the early part of my paper. They are 
mainly two. One is that of securing the cheap delivery in cities of 
small parcels of produce. The farmer or the gardener who does not 
deal in a large way with the consuming world has something which he 
wants to dispose of, but for which there is, practically, no outlet, except 
in the needs of neighbours, or in a market (often overstocked) in the 
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nearest country town. As I have said, many such a man has tried in 
vain to find customers by sending his inconsiderable consignment to one 
of the great reservoirs in London; but it has been swamped in the wide 
sea of commerce, and he has often found it hard to get back even the 
little boat in which his goods were despatched. He loses his potatoes, 
greens, walnuts, and the rest, and has to write three or four times to 
recover his hampers or sacks. That has been his common experience ; 
but that is not my immediate point. His initial difficulty arises from 
his not knowing what it will cost him to place his parcel in the hands of 
any town customer whom he may hearof. How can he manage to evade 
the charges of the market middleman, and get the full worth of his 
goods ? 


Now, among the numerous communications I received in consequence 
of my paper in the National Review, there was one from the manager 
of the Great Eastern Railway, asking me to meet him and talk over 
the suggestions it contained. I went to see him. After several inter- 
views with him and the chairman of the line, who was-accompanied 
by directors, the Company agreed to publish a leaflet, to be first dis- 
tributed in Suffolk (the scene of my earliest inquiries about the home 
value of farm and garden produce), explaining precisely the cost of 
sending even small parcels of goods to town, from every station, and 
distributing them within an area, of some eight or ten miles across, the 
centre of which should be the Bishopsgate terminus. This was a great 
step—a step which, I have reason to know, was hailed as a boon by 
many farmers and gardeners on the line. It was soon followed by a 
spreading of similar information, in the same way, throughout the 
counties of Essex, Norfolk, Huntingdon, and Cambridge. 

Meanwhile (I cut short the record of a year’s procedure) meetings 
and conferences (at Liverpool Street, in a room at the House of Com- 
mons, and at agricultural centres in East Anglia), of prominent land- 
owners and farmers interested in the matter, resulted in the formation 
of a “ Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Supply Society.” This is not a com- 
pany with shares. It aims at bringing producers and consumers into 
direct communication, so that they may deal with one another at first 
hand, and evade the costly intervention of the market. An “office” 
was granted to us by the Great Eastern Railway Company, and a cor- 
responding agent, skilled in the conduct of the work eontemplated, 
was provided. Our office was opened in May,:1890. Its first business 
was to make the objects of the Society known to producers in East 
Anglia and to consumers in London. For this purpose, we posted 
information and written instructions to the likeliest centres of agricul- 
tural intelligence, and our agent called on the managers of many 
charitable and business institutions who might care to make use of the 
advantages offered by the Railway Company. We put ourselves into 
communication with groups of working men who might like to com- 
bine for the purpose of getting vegetables &c. at a much cheaper rate 
than they had been accustomed to. 

How were our proposals received by those three sections of society ? 
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The country producers began by asking far too much for their goods. 
This had to be corrected. The answers we received, moreover (howsoever 
greedy), were few. This slowness was to be accounted for by the fact 
that most country produce was, during the summer, either underground 
or on the bough. When the autumn came there arrived offers for the 
direct sale of hardy roots, geese, apples, hay, &c. In short, here 
and there a farmer was perceived to be waking up to the proposals 
which we had made. We had indications, moreover, that the informa- 
tion contained in the leaflets which had been distributed was being 
appreciated. We had letters asking why the Railway Company had 
[unwittingly] charged a penny or so too much for the carriage and 
delivery of some small consignment. Of course, we knew nothing of 
this ; but the questions showed that the experiment was not unlikely to 
succeed. 

When working people realize that if several families combine for the 
purpose of having up a sack of garden produce from the country they 
might get their vegetables much more cheaply than at present, they will 
not go on paying a penny for a good parsnip, and three pence for a 
small bundle of carrots. I do not see, moreover, since they mostly buy 
their coals by the hundredweight, and at a high price (if the same 
direct communication is established between the mine and the cellar as 
is, on one line, now opened between the farm and the cupboard), why 
they should not supply their grates as well as their tables at first hand. 
This is by the way. Meanwhile, they need to understand that they can 
have small parcels of fresh garden growth delivered at the staircase 
(say) of a model lodging-house if only the families living upon it will 
combine to have it up from the country. I have already been in con- 
sultation with Miss Octavia Hill about the best means of letting the 
working classes understand the potential advantages now offered by the 
new departure of the Great Eastern Railway Company in providing for 
the distribution of farm and garden produce in London, as well as for 
its carriage to town. 

The managers of “institutions” have begun to realize our suggestions 
with readiness. A co-operative store wanted eggs. There seems to be 
no insuperable reason why we should get most of our eggs from Italy, 
France, and Denmark. Of course, the system of peasant proprietor- 
ship which prevails abroad is, especially in France, well adapted to 
the need for producing eggs. Still, there are many small farmers who, 
with a little more care and intelligence, might stock the shops of town 
poulterers with new-laid English eggs, especially in the winter, when 
they fetch a higher price. As it is, they then give their hens no messes 
of hot fresh-boiled food, and let them sleep in draughty houses whistling 
with frosty wind. There is no wonder that the poor fowls shrug 
up their shoulders and have no heart to lay. We introduced an in- 
quiring manager of a certain co-operative store to an enterprising 
countryman, who undertook to supply him with 2,000 eggs a week. 
Where he got them was no business of ours. They were home-laid, 
and went straight from the nest to the kitchen. It has been the same 
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with other country produce. Our agent called at charitable institu- 
tions and houses of business, and left papers explaining the purposes 
of The Farmers’ and Gardeners’ Supply Society with their managers. 
The result, up to the present time, is that five hospitals, two convents, 
and sixteen homes, orphanages, asylums, are being supplied with 
country produce directly from the garden and the farm. Beside 
these twelve hotels and restaurants are making use of the new 
channels between the field and the street ; and thirteen miscellaneous 
houses of business are buying what they want, either for consumption 
or for sale, from country producers, at first hand. I heard, the other day, 
of two farmers near a town in East Anglia who used to send goods for 
what they would fetch into the neighbouring market, but now, having 
found customers in London, dispose of much produce there without 
being obliged to depend upon the costly town salesman. Hitherto, the 
heads of comparatively few private households have established direct 
communication with home growers; but when our suggestions become 
better known, and as our machinery works with more ease, the number 
of these will, no doubt, increase, perhaps largely. When the result of 
direct dealing between the country and the town comes to be more fully 
appreciated, we shall realize that railways themselves might be, to a 
great extent, for many articles of food, the only middlemen needed for 
the dealing of agricultural districts with city districts. It must be 
remembered that our object is to simplify transfer, and, by enabling 
the parties at each end of the line to deal directly, to reduce its 
cost to that of its carriage and of distribution. It is not to be 
supposed, however, that this can be done for nothing. We are no 
traders. We handle no goods. The expenses of our office and experi- 
ment, however, have to be met; and we expect these to be covered by 
a small payment for the introductions we effect. When a country pro- 
ducer has put himself into well-established communication with a town 
consumer, we desire to leave the two to go on dealing directly with one 
another with no drawback upon their transactions beyond the inevitable 
cost of the carriage between them. 

I have reason to believe that our attempt is meeting with favourable 
consideration. Its possible worth has been recognized, as will have been 
seen by the action of the Great Eastern Railway Company. It has 
drawn much approval from the London and the provizcial press, and 
some of those whom we desire to benefit are making practical use of the 
advantages which are offered. The Board of Agriculture, moreover, has 
(unasked) expressed an interest in the matter. Another department of 
the Government has been approached. In company with others, chiefly 
stimulated by Mr. Henniker Heaton, I attended a deputation to the 
late Postmaster-General, with a view towards urging such an expansion 
and cheapening of the Parcels Post as would largely facilitate the direct 
sale of garden produce, and thus supplement our suggestions for the 
carriage and distribution of small consignments of country growth. 
We were listened to with promising interest. We desire to spread as 
much information about the matter as possible, and to answer any 
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inquiries that we can. The work of our office is superintended by our 
Hon. Secretary and Treasurer; and if any of my readers will write to 
our corresponding agent, Mr. Cuthbert, The Farmers’ and Gardeners’ 
Supply Society, 2, Bethnal Green Road, London, E., their letters will 
receive attention. 
Gentlemen, I remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


Harry Jones. 
8, York Gate, Regent’s Park, N.W. 


January 7, 1892. 


Dissatisfaction in the West Indian Colonies. 


To tHe Eprrors or Tue “Nartionat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 

Our West Indian Colonies have been attracting an unusual 
measure of attention. The various attempts to make themselves and 
their wants more generally known seem to show that they are at last 
awaking from the lethargy and indifference into which they collapsed 
on the introduction of beet sugar, and the consequent severe financial 
crisis which suddenly faced them—a crisis from which they are only 
beginning to emerge. 

Owing to their proximity to America, their most natural markets are 
to be found in the United States; and a feeling is steadily gaining 
ground that unless they receive more consideration from the Mother 
Country they would do well to seek the protection of the Stars and 
Stripes. It is reasonable they should consider their pockets before their 
patriotism; and it should be borne in mind that a large and increasing 
population of intelligent and educated natives cannot be expected to feel 
any great love to England, whose influence is felt as an incumbrance, 
not as a support. That this feeling is general in the Colonies will be 
admitted by all who have an intimate acquaintance with them, except 
by some of the officials, whose ‘office naturally clouds their keen 
perception. The separation of Colonies has been talked of for a year 
or so, and has doubtless had the effect of causing us to study their 
interests more closely. 

I should like to point out the most pressing disadvantages under 
which these Colonies are suffering: the unsatisfactory condition of the 
Civil Service, of the Law, of the Legislative Council, and of the Crown 
Agents. 

As to the Civil Service: Owing to being divided into six different 
Governorships, each of which has an independent staff of officials, a 
judicial system, &c., the Colonies are put to unnecessary expense by 
being overloaded with officials, and, being unable to pay them highly, 
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cannot command the same class of men that a more extensive service 
would embrace. In the present state of affairs the promotion is neces- 
sarily narrowly limited and slow; and in the case of the smaller Colonies 
there is absolutely no inducement for energetic and capable men to enter 
the service. Many grave evils are certain to arise from the small 
experience of the officials, and in times of excitement charges of par- 
tiality are made freely against Judges and officials, some of which bear 
a strong resemblance to truth. The Civil Service of India bears an 
unsurpassed reputation for honesty and efficiency; and it seems not 
unreasonable to assume that, by making a Common Civil Service 
throughout the West Indian Colonies (selected by competitive examina- 
tions), with properly regulated promotion, we could very soon establish 
a system combining greater efficiency and economy by the abolition of 
many posts not requisite in a larger system of government, and by 
offering better prospects of advancement to efficient servants. In the 
same way, Judges could go on circuit, and not be confined to such small 
spheres as at present: a gain which only those who are aw fait with the 
present unsatisfactory condition of the administration of the law in the 
Colonies can properly appreciate ; such anomalies as Judges sitting on 
their own Appeal cases, and their absolute power to suppress any 
inquiry as to their behaviour, would be no more. 

As to the Law: It has been said, and with some truth, that as long as 
our laws are made by the lawyers there will be uncertainty. This is 
assuredly the case to some extent in the West Indies, where for succes- 
sive generations local Judges and Attorney-Generals have introduced law 
upon law, and precept upon precept, until in each separate Colony there 
are peculiarities quite unknown to itsneighbour. The bad effect of this 
state of things is felt by the mercantile and planting interests more 
than by others. There has been a constant cry about the dearth of 
capital and the reluctance of English capitalists to invest in these 
Colonies. This state of affairs must remain as long as the present 
systems prevail. A deed of mortgage which is unassailable in one 
Colony can be invalid ina contiguous island. In one island property is 
secured by registration of title and issue of certificates; in another by 
deposit of original deeds at the Registrar’s office; in another simply by 
recording the original deeds. In one Colony Receivers take precedence 
over everybody; in another, consignees’ lien could upset a mortgage ; 
and many other peculiarities could be pointed out. I would urge most 
strongly the necessity of the laws being made universal, especially 
as regards tenure of land, &c., such local enactments only being per- 
mitted as may be found requisite to deal with the peculiarities of any 
specific cultivation. The recodification of the laws on these lines would 
facilitate the adoption of the circuit of Judges advocated above. 

As to Legislative Assemblies: In the Crown Colonies these are not at 
present representative. The nominees of the Governor, together 
with the official members, constitute a majority; in consequence 
of which, the Governor can pass financial and other important measures 
against the wish of the Colony. This produces very bad effects—first, 
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the abstention of many of the most prominent and desirable colonists 
from becoming members of the Council, by reason of their votes being prac- 
tically powerless; secondly, the passing of many ill-considered schemes 
involving heavy debts on the Colony (such asthe recent attempt at road- 
making in Dominica) ; and, thirdly, general discontent, arising from a 
wish to have an effective voice in the management of their own affairs. 

As to Crown Agents: The nature of this office appears to be as mys- 
terious as its power and enthralment are absolute. Although it was 
originally created for a good purpose, its scope has become so enlarged, 
and so loyally is it supported by the Secretary of State, that the Colonies 
are bound to it, hand and foot ; so that whether a loan has to be raised or 
certain contracts to be placed, all must be done through this office, which 
has become a mighty monopoly. Complaints as to their charges, and 
the unsuitability of goods supplied, and as to the delay in the execution 
of orders, are frequent. Spasmodic attempts to remedy matters have 
been made; and always, from sheer despair, the subject has been allowed 
to drop. Ido not wish to see the Crown Agents’ offices abolished ; but 
their services should be made optional. I maintain that the Colonies 
should be allowed to put out their own business to competition, and not 
be compelled to pay what the Crown Agents choose to ask, and blindly to 
accept and pay the men they send out, and the stores they supply. 

It may be said that adoption of these suggestions would involve the 
Federation of the islands. That, I believe, is the natural solution of 
the question—a change which should be gradual, and not the outcome 
of some political cry (the bane of all thorough and impartial reform). 
We need a Federation, not demanding an amalgamation of Treasuries, 
but a Federation on broad lines (including representative government), 
such as has been proposed by able statesmen—a Federation which will 
restore the Colonies to their former prominence as a valuable part of 
the British Empire. At present they are a conglomeration of small 
islands full of discontent, petty jealousies, unseemly scandals, and an 
asylum for officials for whom each political party in turn wishes to pro- 
vide a recompense for services directly or indirectly rendered. 


Gentlemen, 
I am yours faithfully, 


C. B. Heyaare. 
65, George Street, 


Portman Square, W., 
February 2, 1892. 
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An Unscientific View of Vivisection. 


To tHe Epirors or THE “ NATIONAL REVIEW.” 


GENTLEMEN,— 


Dr. Allan Grant is good enough to reassure your readers respect- 
ing the supposed horrors of vivisection. Lady Paget had referred in 
her article to those who “ singe, burn, bake, freeze, cut, tear, and mangle 
helpless creatures.” Dr. Grant says: “I confidently assert that such 
men among the medical ‘scientists’ of Great Britain are unknown ; 
I have had practical experience, and understand the things I 
speak of.” 

Confidence in Dr. Grant’s assurance would be so priceless a relief to 
thousands of us that I must trespass on his courtesy with a single 
question which will elucidate the whole controversy once for all. 

How are we to understand the records of such experiments as Lady 
Paget describes which we find thick-strewn in the papers of English 
scientific journals, and generally with the signatures appended of the 
experimenters themselves? For example :— 

In the Practitioner for October, 1884, we read of a cat whose (internal ! ) 
heat was raised by Drs. Lauder-Brunton and Theodore Cash to 115° 
Fahrenheit, at which temperature the animal died. In a lecture at 
the Royal Institute on May 29, 1885, Mr. Coleman described experi- 
ments by Dr. M‘Kendrick, in which rabbits were frozen to death at 
100° below zero.’ In the Jowrnal of Physiology for August, 1891 (p. 20), 
Drs. Bayliss and Starling describe how they opened the chest and peri- 
eardium of living animals, stitched the covering membrane of the 
heart to the chest wall,and then stimulated the heart with electricity. 
In the Practitioner, Vol. 44 (1890), Prof. Roy recorded experiments on 
the hearts of curarized dogs; their chests were opened, their hearts 
exposed, and a hooked wire was inserted over the valves. In the 
British Medical Journal of March 14, 1891, are described the experi- 
ments of Messrs. Shattock and Ballance at the Brown Institute; they 
opened the stomachs of eight monkeys, seven dogs, three sheep, and 
inserted therein pieces of cancer from human beings, causing lingering 
death. 

I could multiply such experiments by hundreds, with references 
equally precise. But these, I think, sufficiently cover the ground of 
Lady Paget’s assertion in the November number of the National 
Review. 

Will Dr. Grant be obliging as to explain whether all these records 
are mere solemn fooling on the part of the editors of these scientific 
periodicals, and that the supposed experiments never took place? If 
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they be serious, will he repeat his “confident” assertion that such men 
as Drs. Lauder-Brunton, Cash, M‘Kendrick, Bayliss, Starling, Roy, 
Shattock, Ballance and Co., “are unknown” among “the medical 
‘scientists’ of Great Britain” ? 
I am, Gentlemen, 
Yours faithfully, 
Frances Power Conse. 
Hengwrt, Dolgelley, 
February 9. 


An Historical Sketch of the Labour Question. 


To tHe Epirors or THE “ Natronat REVIEW.’ 
GENTLEMEN,— 


There is some danger lest, in the heat of the economical and 
political controversies raised by the chronic conflicts between capital 
and labour, the origin and history of these conflicts should be for- 
gotten or obscured. We are so accustomed to associate Trade Unions 
with the most recent democratic developments that we sometimes 
forget the ancient parentage of those industrial combinations. An 
investigation into what may be called the lore of the Labour question 
forms no part of the task of the Royal Commission, whose report we 
shall soon be expecting. It may therefore not be unreasonable,—while 
the newspapers are chronicling for us the ups and downs of strikes and 
lock-outs, and Party annalists are keeping up the spirits of excited 
combatants in a costly war which threatens ruin to both Parties con- 
cerned, and, at any rate, the weakening of the tissues of our national 
strength,—to revert for a moment to the earliest growth of those 
industrial disputes, which seem now, to some minds, so alarming. It is 
well, amid those circumstances, that we should be reminded that what 
we see around us is not merely ephemeral, but an aspect of a chronic 
contest which has lasted for many centuries. 

“There is nothing,” says Dr. Brentano, the chief historian of the 
Gilds of the Middle Ages, “that gives more consolation, joy, and hope, 
than the investigation of history in reference to these questions. It 
frees us from the feeling of responsibility which must weigh us down if 
the Labour question has really been created by the legislation of the 
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nineteenth century.” According to Brentano, the ancient Gilds of 
which he writes formed the centres around which craftsmen of all 
kinds gathered to protect themselves against what they regarded as 
the tyranny of their employers and feudal lords. The so-called “ Frith 
Gilds” were recognized by the laws of Athelstan as early as the tenth 
century. Farther on we find three of the oldest Gilds, which appear to 
have had a religious as well as an industrial and political bond of union, 
at Abbotsbury, Exeter, and Cambridge. In the case of the Exeter 
Gild, the Brothers assembled to worship and pray for their living and 
dead members three times a year. Mutual assistance in all their 
troubles,—industrial and social,—was the bond of all their Brotherhoods. 
They were variously called “ Frith Gilds,” “ Market Gilds,” and “ Craft 
Gilds.” Craft Gilds were chiefly started in the twelfth century. They 
lasted through many vicissitudes for nearly five centuries. Their 
decline and fall at the close of the eighteenth century were due to 
various causes. The accumulation of capital, and the introduction of 
machinery concentrating into few hands the directing power, which had 
previously been diffused among many, led to disputes. The Brother- 
hoods came into conflict with the municipal authorities of the towns. 
In addition to all the internal causes of decay and disorganization, the 
Gilds had to contend with the rapacity of the Crown. Henry VIIL., 
who had extorted a loan from them in 1544, soon afterwards confiscated 
their property in favour of his own privy purse—an example which was 
followed by Elizabeth, James I., and Charles I., and through the period 
of the Civil War and the Commonwealth. Thus it came to pass that, 
before the close of the eighteenth century, Gilds, which had already 
disappeared in France and in Germany, ceased to exist in England as a 
power in the manufacturing and trading community. 

Before their final extinction several attempts at legislative interven- 
tion in labour questions were made. The Statute of Labourers (23 
Edward III.), followed by statutes of Richard II. and Henry IV., 
inflicted penalties on labourers who refused to work at certain fixed 
rates, and in 1350 we find the Lord Mayor of London regulating wages 
and prices. It was in the reign of Elizabeth, however, that the first 
decided legislative interference in the mutual relations of employers and 
employed was made. By the 5th Act of Elizabeth, called the “Statute 
of Apprentices,” seven years’ apprenticeship, beginning af the age of 
twenty-one, was made a necessary qualification to enable any one to 
carry on trade as a master. The hours of labour were fixed at twelve 
in summer, and from day-dawn till dark in winter. Wages were, under 
this statute, to be assessed yearly by the Magistrates at Easter Sessions. 
The chief industry to which this statute applied was the woollen manu- 
facture. The other great industries, such as frame-work knitting, 
cotton-spinning, and calico-printing, were not then developed. The 
provisions of the 5th Act of Elizabeth were not observed; and, after 
long agitation, the measure was, in 1814, repealed by Statute 54, 
George IIL., cap. 96. 
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Trade Unions, which were the successors of the Craft Gilds, grew out 
of combined efforts to enforce the observance of the 5th Act of Elizabeth. 
Weavers, cutlers, shipwrights, builders, hatters, tailors, and others 
formed Trade Unions. Then, in consequence of riots, the breaking 
of machinery, and other disturbances, came the laws against combina- 
tion, which began with the 40 George III., cap. 116, and ended with 
the 6 George IV., cap. 129. Those laws, after various Committees and 
Royal Commissions, were all finally repealed in 1875. Trade Unions, 
which first appeared under the guise of Friendly Societies, in order to 
escape the penalties imposed by the then existing combination laws, 
have now, as is well known, for their main objects the raising of wages 
and resistance to the reduction of them, the shortening of the hours of 
labour, and the general regulation of all matters relating to the em- 
ployment and discharge of workmen. The ordering of strikes is one of 
the most important functions assumed by them, including the blockade 
of workshops against the ingress of free-labourers by a system called 
“picketing.” In the meantime employers combine also in self-defence 
against a system which threatens, as they allege, to deprive them of 
any margin of profit in their business. 

Economic science has not been unfruitful of suggested remedies for a 
state of things so pregnant with national disasters. Co-operative pro- 
duction, or profit-sharing, had, at one time, a charm for certain sanguine 
philosophers. The advocates of profit-sharing in industrial enterprises 
point to the success of M. Godin at Guise, and to that, more recently, 
of the Parisian house decorator Leclaire. In England the successes of 
this movement have been few and far between. Its breakdown at 
Whitwood Collieries in 1874, which was caused by the action of the 
West Yorkshire Miner’s Union at Normanton, dealt a heavy blow to a 
system which can only be worked when the men who share in profits in 
good times of trade are prepared also to share in losses in bad times. 
Even where profit-sharing shows any probability of success, the soi- 
disant friends of the working man, fearing, as is said, any abridgment 
of his power of striking, warn him, as against a snake in the grass, to 
accept no offer, howsoever liberal, which may deprive him of that 
privilege. Sometimes we fancy we see a silver lining to the cloud of 
industrial strife in the schemes of arbitration and of “ Courts of Concilia- 
tion” of which we hear so much; but, without discouraging any efforts 
from without to reconcile the conflicts we deplore, I think it is only on the 
basis of mutual confidence that employers and employed can arrange 
their differences and carry on their affairs in peace. That this is so my 
personal knowledge of one class of industrial enterprise enables me to 
testify. No better test of mutual good feeling between employer and 
employed can be found than length of voluntary service. It is within my 
knowledge that out of a staff numbering 16,000 of all grades employed 
by one railway company 25 per cent. have served that company for no 
less than twenty years. I quote this case not as exceptional, but as a 
fair sample of the industries of England; and I feel sure that those 
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who are more largely conversant than I am with the trade of this 
country will support me when I say that our industries depend more on 
their own sound internal organization than on any outside intervention 
that can be devised. Emperors may hold Congresses ; Popes may issue 
Encyclicals ; Governments may appoint Commissions ; and Legislatures 
may attempt to regulate the hours of labour. Such methods will 
succeed only in proportion as the communities of the world discover 
that the prosperity of one class cannot be built up on the ruins of 
another, and that the grand old rule of doing as we would be done by is 
the only principle on which the well-being of employer and employed 
can be maintained. 
Gentlemen, I am, 


Yours faithfully, 


Artuur MILs. 
Athenzum Club, Pall Mall, S.W., 


December 9. 1891. 


Why should Liquor and Tobacco be Taxed ? 


To tHe Eprtors or tHE “Natronat Review.” 
GENTLEMEN,— 


I have for years cherished the hope that, as a Conservative- 
Democrat, I should be in a position to contest a Scotch constituency in 
which the working classes predominate. With this end in view, I have 
seriously pondered the political programme that it would have been my 
duty to submit. I may, with all modesty, claim that I have thought 
more of the public good than of my own immediate success. To me, it 
would have been a comparatively small matter whether I was returned 
or not; and if my views have, as I hope, anything in them that is likely 
to advance the general good, their discussion must have a beneficial 
effect. I now find with much sorrow that business considerations, which 
I need not explain, will prevent me, for some time, from taking an 
active part in politics; and I therefore crave permission to state the 
distinctive “features” of my political programme in the pages of the 
National Review. 

I am decidedly of opinion that the manual toilers of this country con- 
tribute more than a fair share of Imperial taxation. This is a doctrine 
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that finds little favour with most of my Conservative friends. They tell 
me that working men contribute nothing worth speaking of to the 
National revenue, except to the extent that they voluntarily assess 
themselves by drinking alcoholic beverages and smoking tobacco. This 
is true. Nevertheless, I submit that working men who like a “ dram” 
and a smoke have a distinct grievance if, as I contend, they have either 
to contribute more than their just share to the revenue of the country 
or to deny themselves their favourite luxuries. I cannot see why Good 
Templars and other objectionable persons should be exempted from 
taxation, while an honest man who enjoys his pipe and his glass is 
penalised. 

The excessive taxation on liquor is justified by theorists on the plea 
that drinking should be discouraged on moral grounds. From this view 
sensible men who really understand the matter dissent absolutely. Tee- 
total drinks are as a rule abominable ; and if lead-impregnated aerated 
waters and kindred poisons were taxed out of existence no man 
worth his salt would think of complaining. On the other hand, good 
beer, honest whisky, and sound wine, when taken in very small quanti- 
ties, do no harm; and their consumption in moderation should be 
encouraged by all legitimate means. 

As a step in this direction I would suggest that the taxation on beer, 
spirits, and wine should be reduced by a half 

I am well aware that many persons who pose as social reformers think 
that a change of this kind would be a very long step on the road to 
national ruin. To my thinking it would be a salutary measure of 
temperance reform. I am old-fashioned enough to believe that most 
of the evils of drink, of which so much is now heard, arise from drink- 
ing bad liquor. I know one country town, which may be typical of 
many others, where the farmers who come in weekly to market cannot 
afford to pay more than twopence fora small glass of whisky. The 
publicans assure me that they cannot sell a really good spirit at that 
rate, and I pity those who have no choice but to drink the harsh raw 
stuff supplied. In sampling expeditions I have tasted exceedingly vile 
spirits in the less reputable public-houses in Edinburgh, Glasgow, 
Greenock, Dundee, and Aberdeen. I have had similiar experience of 
beer in the large towns in England. Indeed, I was ill for a week after 
drinking, as an experiment, a single glass of beer in a Liverpool ale 
house. 

In the light of my investigations, which have been careful and pro- 
longed, I suggest, as a temperance reform, that simultaneously with the 
reduction of the taxes upon all alcoholic beverages Parliament should 
prohibit the sale of bad liquors. Whisky is the National drink of 
Scotland, and Ijwould not permit it to be sold for consumption till it had 
been three years in bond. 

Also, I advocate cheap and good tobacco. When travelling on the 
Continent I see that working-men, in most European countries, although 
wages are lower than with us, can afford to enjoy moderately good 
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cigars, while in Britain such luxuries are only within the reach of men 
with large incomes. A fairly prosperous man belonging to the middle 
class, who has learned the difference between good tobacco and brown 
paper, will, while within the four seas of Britain, seldom indulge ina 
cigar. A good one can hardly be got for less than sixpeace, and for a 
man of moderate means this is too much for a single smoke. As for 
ordinary British working men: They would never dream of smoking good 
cigars unless they happened to get a few for nothing. This scandalous 
state of matters suggests some questions which “Social Reformers ” 
should ponder seriously. Why should not the British working man 
have as good a chance as his Continental brethren of smoking a decent 
cigar? How cana high ideal of life be expected from a man who cannot 
get anything better than Lurgan roll? 

I throw out these suggestions, not with the idea of bribing the work- 
ing classes with cheap and good drink and cheap and good tobacco, but 
simply with a view to doing them justice. I hope these subjects will 
be carefully considered between this and the General Election by Con- 
servative candidates in all parts of the country. Conservatives cannot, 
like their opponents, swallow their principles and promise to make every- 
one prosperous and happy by stealing from the rich and giving to the 
poor; but they can see that anomalies are redressed, and that equal 
justice is dealt out. It is no part of their traditions to grind extra 
taxation out of working-men under the pretence that they are taking 
care of their morals. Such hypocrisy may suit Gladstonians, but 


it behoves all Conservatives to take a broad and healthy view of 
life. 


In taking up this position I have been largely guided by a desire to 
do as I should wish to be done by. As becomes a sober and frugal Scot, 
Iam in the habit of taking a modest dram of good whisky after my 
dinner each'day, and I feel the better for it both morally and physically. 
What is good for me would, I feel assured, be good for the meanest hind 
in the country. 

I am in the habit of going to hiring fairs, whenever I get the chance, 
for the purpose of studying men and manners. On such occasions 
many of the rustics become intoxicated, and superior persons sometimes 
comment freely on their “ beastly habits.” Such criticism is the hasty 
generalisation of ignorant prigs. Many of the Scotch farm-servants, 
unfortunately, do not taste whisky from one hiring fair to another, 
except about the New Year time; and consequently, a very little drop 
puts them off their balance. Besides, the liquor supplied at hiring 
fairs and rural gala days is generally vile enough to put anyone out of 
his senses. The obvious remedy is to let farm-servants have a moderate 
supply of good whisky constantly. They will then, in an easy and 
natural manner, learn to reject the inferior fluids. This is no new 
doctrine. A good many years ago it was zealously enforced in the 
Free Church General Assembly by a well-known and highly respected 
peer, 
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I am strongly in favour of temperance reform. I do not think cur 
present licensing system the perfection of common sense; but I am not 
at all sure that, in the light of experience, the time has come for a com- 
prehensive measure of reform. I would rather urge various experiments 
in different areas; and it would obviously be desirable to make the 
experiments with a due regard to local feeling. 

The men of light and leading in Liverpool and the neighbourhood 
are, or were, largely in favour of free trade in liquor. I think this 
sensible; but Iam open to conviction. Of course, along with Free 
Trade, rigorous police supervision and stringent measures for the pre- 
vention of adulteration would be necessary. With these restrictions, 
the Liverpool authorities would do a great public service if they granted 
licenses to sell alcoholic liquors to all who asked them, and watched the 
results. 

Total Prohibition, so far as the retail trade is concerned, might be 
tried for (say) six months in Aberdeen. If this policy could succeed 
anywhere, the “ Granite City ” is certainly the place. The magistrates, 
who are indirectly elected by the ratepayers, have for several years been 
“returned” on the “ teetotal ticket.” Iam credibly informed that no 
respectable man in the city would think of entering a public-house by 
the front door. My informant, however, adds that it is not unusual for 
Aberdeen public-houses to have two or three side and back doors. Also 
he made references to an obsolete custom of tippling “behind the 
treacle cask.” If these allegations are true, there would be little difficulty 
in developing a system of clandestine drinking to minimise the evils of 
Total Prohibition. In any case the experiment would be interesting, 
and the teetotal magistrates would doubtless see that it had a fair 
trial. 

In these Socialistic days many persons think that the best plan for 
solving the liquor question is that the municipalities should take the traffic 
into their own hands. In such matters experience is the sole criterion. 
Among all the municipalities of Britain, that of Glasgow has been the 
most successful in dealing with large enterprises. Therefore, the Legis- 
lature might grant the city fathers of St. Mungo powers to take over 
the liquor traffic if they were so inclined. The system could easily be 
tried on a sufficiently extensive scale in the commercial capital of Scot- 
land. 

Without insisting on details, I am strongly in favour of trying 
experimental areas in the meantime. AlsoI think that enlightened 
temperance reformers should encourage working men’s clubs where the 
members could get a glass of good beer ora “nip” of good whisky 
when they wanted it. Nothing would do more to encourage moderation 
and self-restraint. The man who can have liquor when he wants it is 
rarely tempted to indulge to excess, while the man who has seldom an 
opportunity to get a “dram” is apt to take a skinful when he has the 
chance. Some silly persons wish all clubs, rich men’s and poor men’s, 
put under the licensing laws. That is preposterous. A man’s club is 
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practically his own house, and he should have as much liberty in the one 
asin the other. Every morning at one a.m. I take a “night cap” before 
retiring to rest ; in which act surely I inflict no hardship on my neigh- 
bour, a pillar of the Free Church, who has been slumbering for two 
complacent bours. 
Gentlemen, 
I am, yours faithfully and obediently, 


Maacu! MALAGROWTHER. 
Quothquan, Lanarkshire, N.B. 
February 13, 1892. 
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